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Chronicle 


Home News.—After being several days in conference, 
the bill calling for a $2,000,000,000 reconstruction finance 
corporation was passed by both the Senate and the House 
heesidiniidinas and signed by the President. Though 
Bill another bill was pending for the pur- 
Passed pose, this bill—through a new clause— 
authorized lending up to $200,000,000 to aid closed banks. 
The President appointed Ambassador Dawes as Presi- 
dent of the corporation and Governor Meyer of the 
Federal Reserve as Chairman. The Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Farm Loan Commissioner are ex- 
officio members. The other three must be Democrats. 
The bill calls for election of its President and Chairman 
by the Board itself, and President Hoover's precipitate 
action in appointing them was severely criticized by 
Democrats as being against the law.——-The powerful 
move to cut salaries of Government officials where they 
are more than $5,000 gained such strength that it was felt 
that Congress would begin by cutting its own salary five 
or ten per cent. It was stated that President Hoover 
would not oppose the move. Office holders generally re- 
garded the move with dismay. 

The Johnson Committee continued its investigation in- 
to South American loans, centering its inquiries on 


Colombia, Peru, and Chile. It endeavored without suc- 
cess to turn from suspicion to certainty 
the charge that the $20,000,000 loan to 
Colombia by several New York banks 
was in the nature of a deal by which President Olaya 
would agree to restore the Barco concession to the Gulf 
Oil Company, a Mellon concern. President Olaya de- 
nied previous reports that Secretary Mellon had advised 
him to grant the concession and promised the loan. The 
conditions under which the Peruvian and Chilean loans 
were made also were scrutinized with a view of discover- 
ing the degree of responsibility of the State Department. 
It had previously been shown that nearly $2,000,000,000 
in South American bonds were in default, most of them 
being held by American citizens. 

Though it was clear that President Hoover would 
stand for nomination, he did not authorize any public ac- 
tion as vet in his behalf. On the Democratic side, the 
: attitude of Alfred E. Smith—non-com- 
mittal as yet—-was causing apprehen- 
sion in other camps, particularly in that 
of Governor Roosevelt. As the time approached for the 
primaries to begin, it could not be long before each of the 
prospective candidates would be in the field openly. The 
enemies of Roosevelt were not concentrating on one man 
but were seeking to build up strong “ favorite sons” in 
so many States that at the start of the Convention their 
combined votes would be more than one-third of the 
total. Very little in the way of programs was offered, 
except that the Raskob proposal to submit the Eighteenth 
Amendment to a referendum seemed to gain ground 
among the politicians as the one best suited to shelve the 
question. The Anti-Saloon League in its Convention 
entered the fray by ruling out all candidates in either 
party except those who would promise to retain the 
Amendment and make purchasing a crime as well as 
manufacture and sale of liquor. 


Foreign 
Loans 


Politics 


China.—The Manchurian situation cleared up con- 
siderably. The Japanese military operations were con- 
fined to cleaning up the remains of organized Chinese 
armed resistance. In its answer on 
January 16 to the Stimson note of 
January 8, Japan admitted the principle 
of the “Open Door” but firmly maintained its rights in 
Manchuria and held that events had rendered the nine- 
Power treaties invalid in many points. It was admitted 
tacitly by the Japanese that they intended to set up a 
separate Chinese Government in Manchuria, subject to 
themselves. In North China, indications were rife that a 
revolt was brewing against the Kuomintang in power at 
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Nanking, though whether the revolt would take the form 
of Communism or of factional strife under party chiefs 
was not clear yet. In South China, the Kuomintang was 
consolidating its power, though severely crippled by a 
sharp financial crisis. Nanking still appealed to the 
League of Nations for support against Japan but the 
world Powers were still waiting to see if it could make 
its authority fairly universal in China. 


France.—On January 19, Premier Laval appeared be- 
fore the Chamber of Deputies and delivered an address 
outlining the future policies of his new cabinet. Both the 
American and European press had been 
awaiting this pronouncement with in- 
tense eagerness, and the Premier’s state- 
ments, confined entirely to reparations, the cancelation of 
war debts, and disarmament, were published fully through- 
out the world. Terming the demands for annulment of 
reparations and war debts ‘formulas and _ panaceas 
founded more on the imagination of doctrinaires than on 
the reality of facts,” M. Laval stated flatly that France 
would not permit her right of reparations to be taken 
away. The nation, he said in substance, owed a duty of 
fairness to its present citizens, and that duty he summed 
up boldly in the statement: “ To sacrifice nothing of our 
credit without a corresponding remission of our own 
debts.” With reference to arms limitation the Premier 
asserted that France would stand by her traditional policy 
of security before disarmament. No change had been 
made or would be made from the policy defined in the 
memorandum of July 15—the policy which was, he stated, 
the policy of the whole nation and one which all parties 
would continue to support. Although the declaration of 
M. Laval was cheered by the Right and Center, there 
arose from the Left repeated cries of the name of M. 
Briand, recently dropped from the Cabinet and not pres- 
ent in the Chamber during the address. 

American radio exporters suffered a severe blow when 
France on January 16 published a decree placing quotas 
on the importation of radio sets, tubes, parts, and acces- 
American firms had sold more 


Premier 
Bars 
“Sacrifice” 


sories. 
Trott on than $300,000 worth of radios to French 
buyers during the first ten months of 
1931. Under the drastic quotas, which strongly discrim- 


inate against American products, the market will be vir- 
tually handed over to Dutch and German manufacturers, 
and although the decree was to remain in effect only three 
months, American observers predicted that in April more 
stringent quotas would be imposed on American radios. 


Germany.—A tense and strained condition resulted 
from the firm position taken by Chancellor Bruening in 
regard to reparations. In repeated announcements he had 
declared that the German Nation was 
absolutely unable to pay and would not 
consider any form of postponement of 
reparations according to the Young plan, which the Gov- 
ernment considered impossible of fulfilment and ruinous 
to world recovery. France’s moratorium offer was re- 
jected by Dr. Bruening. Chancellor Bruening was 
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strongly supported in his repudiation of reparations by 
the industrialists and bankers whose private committee 
was working on the credit situation. A final solution of 
the whole reparations problem was demanded by Germany 
before July. The most disastrous results were foreseen 
in Germany if immediate action was not taken. 

In refusing to cooperate with the Bruening Govern- 
ment in extending the term of President von Hinden- 
burg by a two-thirds vote of the Reichstag, Adolf Hitler 
sent to the Chancellor a long statement, 
demanding constitutional elections and 
laying the blame for Germany’s bank- 
rupt condition on the leadership of the post-war Govern- 
ments. He declared the present Reichstag “ superannu- 
ated” and demanded the resignation of the present 
regime. This announcement, like former proclamations 
by the National Socialist leader, made little impression 
in Berlin itself, and was largely discounted in countries 
where the success of the Nazis would be considered a 
catastrophe little short of a revolution. In arousing the 
people for the coming election, Herr Hitler made a strong 
appeal to the young men with a keen interest in his 
patriotic programs and his warlike maneuvers. Since 
many of the young people know little of the War except 
the suffering and humiliation that their country has 
suffered, Hitler’s fiery declamations stirred in them a 
spirit of daring nationalism and it was expected that many 
would be found enrolled under his standard. The 
charge of slander was preferred against Herr Hitler 
when in an editorial appearing in Der Angriff, one of the 
seventy newspapers controlled by him, Herr Stinnes was 
dubbed “a police stool pigeon.” After a court hearing 
he was acquitted but the editor of the paper was held 
guilty of libel and sentenced to pay a small fine or under- 
go a month’s imprisonment. 

There was a continual falling off of the export surplus 
due to the slump in international trade and the high tariff 
walls erected against German products by Great Britain 
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—— and the United States. Nevertheless, 
Surplus the showing of last year, in spite of De- 
Decreases cember’s decrease, was considered very 


good. A surplus of $706,000,000 was reported for 1931. 
But further decreases will only aggravate Germany's 
financial ills and render her less able to meet debt pay- 
ments. Chancellor Bruening has continually pointed out 
that only by unlimited development of her exports and 
continual retrenchment of her imports can Germany hope 
to meet any of her foreign obligations. 
India.—Repressive measures were consistently en- 
forced against all Nationalist activities. The 
Mahatma Gandhi was sentenced to six weeks’ imprison- 
‘ment, Maniben Patel, the daughter of 
the President of the National Congress, 
was given a three months’ sentence at 
hard labor, and other leaders, men and women, through- 
out India were arrested and imprisoned. Nevertheless, 
the picketing by women and children, the agitation against 
rents, taxes, etc., the boycott of British goods, and many 
other forms of the civil-disobedience campaign, were 
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continued with intense enthusiasm. Authoritative lead- 
ers, like Pandit Madan Malaviya, expressed themselves 
strongly against the Government policy of repression. 
On the other side, Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary for 
India, defended the Government measures as essential if 
constitutional government is to be established in India. 
“Without law and order,” he told newspaper interview- 
ers, “there can be no constitutional advance. .. . : Any 
self-respecting government would have been compelled to 
take the kind of action we, the Government of India, 
took.” 


Ireland.—Contrary to the expectations that the general 
elections would be postponed till October, or, at least, till 
after the Eucharistic Congress in June, it was now taken 
for certain that the Cosgrave Ministry 
will resign in time for elections to be 
held in February. The Ministerial 
party, Cumann na nGaedhal, gave the most certain intima- 
tion that elections were contemplated by appealing to its 
constituents for funds. This was followed by much 
feverish activity on the part of the other political groups. 
The Government was said to be satisfied with an appeal 
to its record of “ pacification.” In the speeches made by 
its members, regarded as preparatory for the elections, 
references were strongly made to the recent acts for 
housing betterment, to the agricultural grant of £750,- 
000, and to the apportionment of £250,000 in unemploy- 
ment aid. Another election move was the effort made 
to secure preferential treatment for Irish farm pro- 
ucts in British markets; not much help in this, however, 
was given by the MacDonald Government. Fianna 
Fail, the party of Eamon DeValera, expressed great 
hopes, with good foundation for them, of overcoming the 
small majority of the Cosgrave party. According to our 
correspondent, “Fianna Fail is doing all that a party 
could do to secure a triumphant result in the election. It 
is, without doubt, the most energetic, and the most ef- 
ficiently organized party that Ireland has ever known.” 
Mr. DeValera indicated his election issues in a recent 
address when he demanded the removal of the oath of 
allegiance the retention of the land annuities, and the 
cutting down of army expenditures. 


Election 
Preparations 


Jugoslavia—The new Jugoslav Parliament was 
opened with much ceremony on January 18 by King 
Alexander, the Chamber and Senate meeting in joint ses- 
— een sion for that purpose. A _ statement 
Opened ; was issued in the New York Times by 
No Default the Consulate General of Jugoslavia in 
New York, denying that Jugoslavia was in default on its 
loan annuities, or “on the brink of default.” 


Mexico.—A new political crisis in Mexico resulted in 
another shakeup of the Cabinet. Ex-Ambassador Tellez 
was reduced from the Department of the Interior to that 
of Foreign Affairs. General J. J. Rivas 
was made Secretary of the Interior. 
Two other Generals were brought into 
the Cabinet along with General Calles; and Luis Montes 


Cabinet 
Crisis 
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de Oca, Finance Minister, was dismissed and his place 
taken by Alberto Pani, at present Ambassador to Spain. 
General Calles remained as Minister of War. As usual, 
the meaning of these changes was concealed from the 
people. The religious deadlock remained, but many 
thousands of injunctions were being asked by priests 
and private citizens, and regularly denied. 


Russia.—Proposals were made by the Soviet Foreign 
Commissar Litvinov, to Kenkichi Yoshizawa, Japanese 
Foreign Minister, as the latter passed through Moscow 
on December 31, concerning a possible 


Pact 
With non-aggression pact between Russia and 
Japan Japan. Reports from Tokyo indicated 


that the proposal would be answered after the Japanese 
Government had studied it thoroughly. However, there 
was little indication that the plan would be taken seri- 
ously. 

On January 18 the trial began in the central club of 
the Railway Workers’ Federation in Moscow of eleven 
railroad employes who were accused of criminal negli- 
gence in connection with an appalling 
train wreck that took place at Kosina, 
near Moscow, on January 2. Following 
the suicide of a despairing citizen who had thrown him- 
self under the approaching train another suburban train 
ran into the first one, while a locomotive coming at full 
speed from the opposite direction ploughed through the 
panic-stricken crowd gathered on the railroad track. 
Sixty-five persons were killed and 131 injured. It was 
thought that the sentences would be mild. 


Railway 
Workers’ 
Trial 


Spain.—An outbreak of strikes, rioting, church burn- 
ings, and bloodshed, similar to the disturbances of last 
May, marked the week in Spain. On January 17, at 
Riots: silbao, Socialists clashed with Catholic 
Church Nationalist Basques and four Socialists 
Burnings were killed in the rioting. Police ar- 
rested members of both factions, and on the following 
day a mob of radicals, numbering 3,000, unsuccessfully 
stormed the jail in an attempt to free their comrades and 
to lynch the Catholic prisoners. Meanwhile a strike of 
protest was called; the Communists, proclaiming “a 
united workers’ front in the future,”’ joined the Socialists, 
and all work was halted in Bilbao, third largest industrial 
center in Spain. Police and military patrolled the streets 
throughout the day, assisted by a large force of volunteer 
guards; but in the evening scenes of violence occurred 
when the agitators attacked the Accién Nacional head- 
quarters, the. Sacred Heart monument, the Catholic 
school, and the Jesuit residence. In Santurce, a few miles 
distant from Bilbao, great excitement was caused during 
a Communist meeting when a Catholic army officer fired 
his revolver into the air, escaped from the hall, and suc- 
cessfully repelled the enraged workers. Failing in their 
efforts to seize him, the radicals fired the village church 
of St. Jorge in reprisal. Excitement spread quickly 
throughout the country and a concerted attempt to burn 
churches in Moncada, Alfara del Patriarcho, and Mazar- 
rocho failed when villagers of the three towns succeeded 
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in quenching the flames before much harm had been done. 
A bomb was discovered in Salesas Convent, clashes took 
place at Sagunto between civil guards and striking metal 
workers, and in Figols the miners’ strike was marked by 
rioting and looting. On January 19, after the Govern- 
ment had officially placed the blame for the Bilbao killings 
on Catholic elements, the strike at Bilbao was called off. 
On January 21, a Communist uprising broke out in Cata- 
lonia; large bodies of troops were rushed there., 

On January 19 several Government officials charged 
that the recent disturbances like those of last May, were 
started by Catholic extremists, but when El Debate, lead- 
ing Catholic daily of Madrid, retorted 
that the troubles were obviously due to 
“ propaganda countenanced by the au- 
thorities and carried out with the cooperation of the 
Government,” the newspaper was immediately suppressed 
for an indefinite period on the score of slandering the 
Government. A report, made public the same day, that 
the decree dissolving the Jesuit Order had been signed 
was immediately denied by the Premier, who stated that 
no decree relative to the Jesuits had been signed “ as yet.” 
The Jesuits were, however, hourly expecting its publica- 
tion. Under this order, enforcing Article 26 of the new 
Constitution, churches, convents, and schools valued at 
$30,000,000 will be confiscated by the State and the 
Jesuits will be forbidden to live in communities. An in- 
vestigation made at the various consulates, however, 
showed that of the Order’s 2,000 members only two had 
applied for permission to leave the country; in fact, both 
friends and enemies of the Jesuits expected them to re- 
main in the country, open small schools, and carry on 
their work. A measure forbidding religious rites at 
burial services unless the deceased specifically requested 
them in his will was passed by the National Assembly. 
The proposal is part of a law which still requires ratifica- 
tion as a whole. 


Anti-Jesuit 
Laws 








League of Nations.—The economic committee of the 
League announced in a report drawn up at the close of its 
regular sessions on January 19: “We are unable to 
Ow formulate useful suggestions for a trade 
Committee policy until the necessary solutions have 
Baffled been found in the field of international 
settlements and suitable relations and adjustments have 
been effected to relieve the financial tension.” The 
“whole arsenal” of trade-restrictive measures was de- 
plored. The committee intended to join with the finance 
committee of the League in studying the present situa- 
tion. Austrian finance would be specially taken up by the 
latter. 


Disarmament.—Several thousand peace workers said 
goodbye to Dr. Mary M. Woolley, Senator Swanson, of 
Virginia, and other members of the American delegation 
to the world disarmament conference at 
Geneva, as they sailed on January 21 
from New York. A monster petition 
from the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom demanding a “ clear-cut and drastic” disarma- 
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ment program was taken by the delegates, as well as an- 
other still larger obtained under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Conference on the Cause and Cure of War. An 
immense petition, bearing 2,123,169 British signatures, 
was sent from London to Geneva. The announcement 
from Washington that Secretary Stimson would head the 
American delegation, instead of General Dawes, as had 
first been announced, was regarded as hopeful in Geneva. 


International Economics.—On January 20 the British 
Foreign Office issued a communique stating that the con- 
versations between the Governments concerning the 
scheduled conference on reparations at 


Lausanne 
Conference Lausanne had not been concluded, and 
Postponed therefore the conference would have to 


be postponed till after January 25, the date which had 
been fixed. The news of the announcement was regarded 
in Great Britain as profoundly depressing. 

In France the situation was regarded as grave. M. 
Laval, the Foreign Minister, had proposed, on January 
19, a moratorium for a year; or at least a six months’ 
delay, which would carry the matter till 
after the French and German elections 
in the spring. Much stress appeared to 
be laid in France on the possible results of the future 
American elections. M. Laval was reported to have 
sounded out Mr. Edge, the American Ambassador, on the 
question of the United States’ attitude on debts, but with- 
out result, though it was generally understood in France 
that the United States would remain inflexible. 

The United States position on War debts and repara- 
tions, as communicated three weeks previous in a memo- 
randum from Secretary of State Stimson to Ambassador 
Claudel in Washington, was made 
known in Paris on January 20. Its 
contents were summarized as follows: 
1. There is no connection between war debts and 
reparations. 2. The European Powers must take the 
initiative on reparations. 3. Congress would oppose a 
new moratorium or cancellation. 4. The United States 
would disapprove of a united front by the debtor nations. 
5. Existing debt arrangements can be revised only by 
separate agreements. 
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The diagram and article of Michael O’Shaugh- 
nessy in this issue will undoubtedly point the 
way to clearer economic thinking on the part of 
many. Beginning next week, another economist, 
Gerhard Hirschfeld, will contribute a weekly 
column on the economic news of the day which 
will be of immense service. 

In the second article of his important series 
on South America, E. Francis McDevitt will treat 
of “ Catholicism and the People.” 

Only a showman will understand the title of 
Irving McDonald’s piece, “The Truth About 
Top-mounters,” but everybody will get the lesson. 

The Editor will contribute an article entitled 
“The Great Birth-Control Plot.” He will draw 
some conclusions from recent events. 
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Prohibition Fruits 


PPEARING before a Senate committee last week, 

Charles A. Boston, formerly president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, made no secret of his opposition to 
the Eighteenth Amendment. “ Surely,” asked a shocked 
Senator from West Virginta, “you would not go so 
far as to favor repeal?” “ Certainly, I would, and on 
every principle on which I can stand,” rejoined Mr. 
Boston. “ That Amendment has filled the land with spies, 
created contempt for law, jeopardized the stability of the 
Constitution, educated the young in intemperance, and 
has been enforced with a degree of hate such as has 
marked the enforcement of no other law, since the fugi- 
tive-slave act.” 

Mr. Boston overlooked no count in his indictment. It 
is hard to see, however, how his opinion can be rejected 
as emanating from a lawless source, since Mr. Boston 
is a man of merited eminence in a profession devoted 
to justice. In point of fact, it is an indictment which 
would probably be signed by thousands of law-abiding 
citizens whose interest is solely the general welfare. This 
is a fact which the professional Prohibitionist - seems 
wholly unable to grasp. In his view, any man who ques- 
tions the results of twelve years of Prohibition, is forth- 
with to be ruled out of court on the ground that all 
evidence he may bring is necessarily presented with un- 
clean hands. 

As long as this temper lasts, it is clear that the presen- 
tation of evidence is useless. Senator Bingham’s bill to 
raise revenue by legalizing four-per-cent beer has much 
to recommend it, but the Government will never raise a 
penny from that source so long as the Prohibitionists are 
in the saddle. Under the present arrangement, the boot- 
legger plies a profitable traffic and not only pays no taxes, 
but adds to the tax rate, since the public must pay for 
the futile attempt to suppress him. Under the Bingham 
arrangement, the bootlegger would be eliminated, the 
public could be supplied with an innocuous and perhaps 
healthful beverage, and the Government would collect 
the revenue. But the Prohibitionists will not consent. Let 
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us have the law, is their position, and we willingly con- 
cede the bootlegger his profit and the Government its 
deficit. 

However, in our opinion, Senator Bingham’s bill has 
not been introduced in vain. Even if killed in commit- 
tee, as seems its probable fate, the hearings have helped 
to educate a public opinion which must grow if this un- 
wholesome and futile experiment is to be brought to an 
end. It has been shown that in twelve years the Govern- 
ment has spent over $700,000,000, on Prohibition enforce- 
ment. During that period it has lost about $1,000,000,000 
in internal revenue, much of this immense sum going into 
the pockets of bootleggers, hijackers, perjurers, and other 
criminals. On the other hand, it is clear that the manu- 
facture and sale of beer would not only aid in decreas- 
ing unemployment, but would go far toward ending the 
Treasury deficit. 

While we are not unmindful of the economic evils of 
this experiment, our chief concern is for the contempt for 
law and authority which has followed it, and for its de- 
plorable effects upon the young. Sober-minded men, 
whether they favor the Eighteenth Amendment or oppose 
it, will understand that position. The professional Pro- 
hibitionist never will. That is why our situation will con- 
tinue hopeless as long as organized fanaticism and un- 
reason are permitted to dominate Congress. 


A Bishop of Philadelphia 


MERICAN Catholics will learn with pleasure that 

the cause of the Venerable John Nepomucene Neu- 
mann, fourth Bishop of Philadelphia, seems to be ap- 
proaching a favorable end. He was born at Prachatitz in 
Bohemia on March 28, 1811; the ties which bind this 
venerable prelate to the United States are many and in- 
timate. He was ordained to the priesthood in New York 
in 1836, and he was the first member of the Congrega- 
tion of the Most Holy Redeemer to make his religious 
profession in this country. As a member of the diocesan 
clergy, he labored in the State of New York, and as a 
Redemptorist Father he gave missions in many parts of 
the United States. At the age of forty he was named 
Bishop of Philadelphia by Pius IX, and was consecrated 
in the church of St. Alphonsus, Baltimore, on March 28, 
1852. 

Gifted intellectually and spiritually, Bishop Neumann 
labored tirelessly in the service of religion. His mastery 
of twelve modern languages, Irish, among them, and of 
many Slavonic dialects, enabled him to minister to flocks 
of almost any nationality. The introduction of the beau- 
tiful and fruitful devotion known as the “ Forty Hours,” 
now established in every diocese throughout the United 
States is due in large part to his zeal. At a time when 
Catholics were even poorer in this world’s goods than 
they are at present, he preached the necessity of a truly 
Catholic education, and years before the decrees of the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, he made a Catholic 
school for every parish the law of his Diocese. He died 
on January 5, 1860, with a reputation for untiring zeal 
and boundless charity that has grown stronger with the 
passing of the years. 
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When Leo XIII signed the introduction of the Apostolic 
Process on December 15, 1896, Bishop Neumann was ac- 
corded the title of Venerable. Twenty-five years later, 
on December 11, 1921, Benedict XV, attesting the virtues 
of the Venerable prelate, decreed that further steps might 
be taken toward his Beatification. The Cause has been 
under scrutiny at Rome in the last decade, and a favorable 
vote in the near future is confidently expected. We invite 
our readers to join with the League of Prayer, founded 
to promote the Cause, asking that the honors of the altar 
be solemnly accorded to this great servant of God. 


A Wild-Eyed Judge 
OW and then we find a judge in one or other of our 
forty-nine jurisdictions who confounds the judicial 
dignity with a soap box on the corner. From this tribunal, 
clad in the official ermine or its American counterpart, 
he will deliver himself of a multitude of obiter dicta, 
none bearing on the issue, but all expressing his personal 
opinions on matters of ethics, morals and theology. But 
we have been accustomed to believe that other countries, 
particularly Great Britain, were free from these danger- 
ous pests. 

In view of the recent antics in which several occu- 
pants of the bench in Great Britain have indulged them- 
selves, this belief calls for re-examination. Of this 
group, Mr. Justice McCardie is a shining example, and 


in a recent decision reported in the American press his. 


Lordship, or his Worship, as the case may be, positively 
scintillates. Counselling a jury in an action which turned 
upon the allegation that a physician had induced a woman 
to leave her husband to live with him, Justice McCardie 
laid down the principle that since a married woman is 
not a serf, but a citizen, her right to abandon her husband 
and “to decide her own future,” cannot be questioned. 

Now there can be small doubt that this judge, who on 
former occasions has used the bench for the promulga- 
tion of the filthy practices of unnatural birth control, will 
be disowned by the majority of his learned brethren. 
From the legal point of view, the principle on which he 
invited the jury to act is absurd. In British law, a mar- 
riage duly contracted imposes legal obligations, and under 
that same code adultery is still a crime. The fact of 
citizenship does not exempt the individual from the per- 
formance of duties to which the citizen has freely pledged 
himself, nor does it grant married women the right to 
enter into adulterous relations. 

It is possible, however, that the judge predicated his 
principle not on the law as it is, but on the law as he 
thinks it should be. In that case, he is not advocating 


anything new. He would simply establish as legally. 


proper what debauchees and light-minded women have 
practised for centuries. His idea is to give the sanction 
of public approval to ways and customs which civilized 
nations have been obliged to proscribe as utterly incom- 
patible with the public peace and good order. The so- 
ciety in which women are permitted to yield to “ entice- 
ment,” and on the score of their citizenship, or any other 
score, to take up life with a new partner, is nothing less 
than a society ruled by rapine and unchained lust. There 
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can be no homes in a society which permits women to 
abandon at will their marital partners and their children 
(for children are by no means an uncommon result of 
marital union) and where there are no homes, but only 
places of licensed lust, there can be no civilization and no 
State. 

Yet it must be confessed that when Justice McCardie, 
forgetting the dignity of his place as an officer in a civil- 
ized State, has recommended, is a practice that daily 
grows more widespread. In the United States, we seek 
to save our legal faces by declining to loose the legal ties 
of marriage, unless legal cause can be shown. But by 
allowing, in the sum of our jurisdictions, almost sixty 
“ causes,” we in practice supply every man and woman, 
with a cause. As to adultery, it is all but universally con- 
doned, and of this fact the State of New York is a sorry 
example. It grants divorce only for continued absence 
over a period of years, and for adultery. But in how 
many cases in which divorce has been sanctioned for the 
second cause, has action been taken to prosecute for adul- 
tery? It is said that for many years, such actions have 
been unknown. 

We live in an age of loose principles and looser talk. 
When woman will not content herself with the pedestal 
on which all good men would place her, she descends from 
it to the slime of the gutter. When marriage has been 
divested not only of its sacramental character, but of all 
religious implications, men and women to whom religion 
has become either a dream faintly recalled, or an unwel- 
come curb, will play fast and loose with its obligations, 
and create a society, or, rather, a sex-mad mob, which 
recognizes no obligations and respects no rights. 


Static College Population 


N an essay in School and Society, Dean Walters, of 

Swarthmore College, finds reason for cheer in the 
fact that we have probably “ reached a plateau in col- 
legiate attendance.” The increase in 1931 at 444 repre- 
sentative colleges was only six-tenths of one per cent over 
that of 1930. This slowing up in the rate is attributed 
by Dean Walters to the decreasing birth rate, restricted 
immigration, and arbitrary limitations imposed by the col- 
leges themselves. It is probable, he concludes, that at- 
tendance will increase during the next decade, but very 
slowly as compared with the 1918-1928 period. 

If this probability is verified, we share Dean Walter's 
opinion that the colleges will have cause to rejoice. In 
the expansion programs of the last ten years there has 
been too much strain and tension. Colleges have opened 
their doors to thousands of matriculants, and thereafter 
have been forced to all sorts of makeshifts to provide 
classrooms, laboratories, departmental libraries, and other 
parts of the gear which the system demands. The strain 
has been most severe on the State institutions, but our own 
schools have not been exempt from trouble. 

The most hopeful sign in the modern educational world 
is what Dean Walters styles “the arbitrary limitations ” 
imposed by the college. The phrase is not happily chosen, 
for a college surely remains within the realm of reason 
in rejecting unfit material. Even a factory manager. does 
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as much. In the past, not all our colleges have shared 
the manager’s wisdom. 


Railroads and the Workers 

A° has been pointed out by this Review, the plight of 

the railroad operators and workers has been growing 
steadily worse for the last eighteen months. A writer in 
a house journal of unusual merit, the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad Magazine, states that the roads carried 
fewer passengers in 1930 than they did in 1910. Official 
reports show that the income from all sources has been 
steadily decreasing for five years, while fixed charges 
remained, and taxes grew heavier. 

These conditions have brought great hardship to the 
workers. Thousands have been laid off, and others re- 
tained at a reduced wage. But this unemployment did 
not begin with the “ depression”; improvement in equip- 
ment and power, and changes in methods of management, 
have contributed to it for twenty years. According to a 
report issued by the Social Service department of the 
N. C. W. C., “ between November, 1930 and November 
1931, sixteen per cent of the jobs disappeared, and in 
January a year ago, there were fourteen and one-half per 
cent fewer jobs than in January, 1929.’" More marked in 
the last two years, the increase in unemployment has been 
steady for two decades. Railroad work which called for 
100 men in 1910 is now handled by about sixty-five. 

Even this work has not been assured. Employment in 
the shops and in the maintenance departments has been 
highly irregular. In some railroad divisions, demoted con- 
ductors and engineers are working as brakemen or fire- 
men. Wages have been reduced until it is claimed that at 
present three-eighths of the workers make less than $30 
per week, and one-fourth less than $20. In many instances, 
section hands and gang laborers work for an even smaller 
wage, and are glad to get the employment. 

As need hardly be observed, unemployment does not 
affect only the man who loses his job. The grocery store 
and the shoe shop which once had his trade feel the pinch, 
for they have lost a customer. Nor is the railroad the 
sole sufferer from the diminished freight and passenger 
traffic. American investors hold more than $14,000,- 
000,000 in railroad bonds, and more than $10,000,000,000 
in stocks. These securities have been purchased not only 
by individual investors, but also by banks, insurance com- 
panies, trust corporations, and by many educational and 
charitable institutions. Hence the possibility of serious 
depreciation in the value of railroad securities becomes a 
matter of general economic importance. 

Is the bad condition of the roads due to a “ depression ”’ 
for which they cannot be held responsible? Is it trace- 
able to too much “ regulation ” by the Government? What 
part has inefficient management had in bringing many to 
the verge of insolvency? These are questions on which 
opinions will differ. But surely, as Owen D. Young said 
some months ago, if these regularly recurring, nation- 
wide cycles of economic and* social distress are all that 
the capitalistic system can offer, that system stands in need 
of immediate and radical revision. 

About the only cheering sign in the difficulties of the 
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railroads is the willingness of the unions and the owners 
to work in harmony to find a solution. “ Let employers 
and employes join in their plans and efforts,” writes Pius 
XI, “to overcome all difficulties and obstacles.” No set- 
tlement based, as every lasting settlement must be based, 
on justice and charity can be reached, so long as em- 
ployers and employes, capitalists and wage earners, regard 
each other as necessarily hostile groups. 


The Scholarly Dr. Barnes 


AREENING through the country on a lecture tour, 

Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes recently came to grief in 
the city of Louisville. The lecturer had been invited to 
speak at a meeting of the Louisville Public Forum, and 
it must be admitted that he made the best of his oppor- 
tunity. In one hour, “ besides recommending contracep- 
tion, trial marriage, sterilization, and free love,” reports 
the Louisville Record, “he reviled Christianity, derided 
virginity, slandered St. Paul, and compared St. Augustine 
to a dead cinema comedian of immoral fame.” As a re- 
sult, the Louisville Educational Association withdrew an 
invitation extended under a mistaken impression. 

For this stand, the Association is to be commended. 
Were it generally followed we should hear little of this 
academic clown whose intellectual standing, judged liber- 
ally, is almost on a level with that of the late Robert G. 
Ingersoll. Like Ingersoll, Dr. Barnes has little to say that 
has not been said before, and again, like Ingersoll, he 
has a habit of offering as evidence documents which he 
has not examined, 

An instance of this unscholarly habit is found in a 
paper recently written by Dr. Barnes for a newspaper 
syndicate. Harking back to the Syllabus of Pius IX, Dr. 
Barnes affirms that in 1864 this Pontiff “ condemned the 
most important aspects . . of scientific progress in 
modern times.” This condemnation he contrasts with “ an 
amazingly broad-minded statement relative to the har- 
mony between science and religion,” found in a recent 
address of Pius XI to the Pontifical Academy of Sciences. 
What the Holy Father then said is pronounced by Dr. 
Barnes to be “ potentially one of the most important and 
far-reaching declarations in the intellectual history of 
Western civilization.” Thus the issue is stated clearly. 
Dr. Barnes would have us believe that Pius XI blessed 
precisely what Pius TX condemned; and with a show 
of learning he refers us to the Syllabus. 

Now the simple fact is that in all the Syllabus, from 
its first to its eightieth Proposition, there is not the slight- 
est approach to a condemnation of “ scientific progress in 
modern times,” or in any other times, in its least, or in 
its most important, aspects. Except in Proposition 9, there 
is no reference whatever to physical science, and the ex- 
ception merely rejects the assertion that “all the dogmas 
of the Christian religion are indiscriminately the object 
of natural science or philosophy.” 

The veracity of Dr. Barnes can be saved only by as- 
suming that he has never read, much less studied, the 
very document which he quotes. That this assumption 
corresponds with fact is highly probable. It is also an 
excellent gauge of Dr. Barnes’ alleged scholarship. 
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the movement around a circle, described by the 

above chart: up the production column on the 
left, over the processing span, and down the consuming 
column to the human consumer. Human beings are the 
foundation upon which the industrial arch is built. 
Human beings extract the basic commodities from the 
earth (the left column), process these products into 
consumer’s goods (the span), and finally consume them 
(the right column). 

It is obvious that the human element in industry is all 
important. The first reason for the existence of industry 
is to provide human beings throughout the world with 
wholesome food, clothing, and housing. Yet feeding, 
clothing, and housing human beings are now being sub- 
ordinated to the production of non-essential goods and 
to providing superfluous services. The standard of liv- 
ing in most of the world is below a humanitarian mini- 
mum. It is the consumption end of industry rather than 
over-production of basic commodities that is weakened 
and is unbalancing the world’s industry. 


\ LL human industrial activity can be described by 


/ By studying the above graphic chart, it can be seen 
that the span between production of commodities and 
consumption represents processing, and is made up of 
Money, Management, and Labor, operating through the 
mediums, largely corporations (manufacturing, trans- 
porting, financing, and selling), that process raw materials 
into consumers’ goods. The non-human element here is 
money, which is an artificially created medium of ex- 
change of basic raw materials and of human labor for 
consumers’ goods; it operates to establish the reward 
to all of the agencies of production, processing, and 
consumption expressed in prices. The function of cor- 
poration management is to distribute equitably the rewards 
between money and human labor in fixing the prices of 
consumers’ goods. This is practically done by fixing the 
wages for money and the wages for human labor. 
Management of the corporation mediums have discrim- 
inated against human labor in fixing too high a wage for 
money, which has resulted in throwing excessive weight 
on the money segment of the arch and correspondingly 


weakened the human labor segment. 
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Human consumers of the products of industry can be 
divided into: (1) labor permanently employed, which 
has money with which to buy the products of industry ; 
(2) the capitalistic class that receives the wages of money ; 
and (3) the unemployed or constantly idle human beings 
that have no money with which to buy anything. This 
latter class probably constitutes the majority of mankind 
the world over. 

This results in weakening the foundation under the 
consumption column of the arch, throwing it out of 
equilibrium, expressed in abnormally low consumption 
demand for consumer’s goods. This fact, together with 
the excessive weight on the money segment of the span, 
results in throwing the production column out of equili- 
brium, which is expressed in prices for basic commodi- 
ties below the cost of production. 

It is obvious that the efforts to buttress the arch by 
destroying either basic commodities or consumer’s goods, 
by artificially restricting production, by artificial agree- 
ments to maintain prices, etc., in order to counterbalance 


The Church in 


1. Catholicism 


E. Francis 


NOTHER chapter in the voluminous history of 
A Church-State relations is now being written. This 

time it has fallen to the lot of Spain to face the 
problem of adjusting harmoniously, and with as little 
strife as possible, the relations between the spiritual and 
civil authorities under a new civil regime endeavoring 
to placate the extreme radicals who put teeth into the 
revolution, and at the same time to spare the religious 
sensibilities of the people. The struggle of the Catholic 
Church in Spain to weather, without too much loss of 
her secular assets and appurtenances, the fall of the 
monarchy and the subsequent faltering attempts of the 
new Government to establish some semblance of repub- 
licanism and order, have been the cynosure of interest 
throughout the entire Spanish convulsion. 

Interest in the position of the Church in South America 
is given more than passing point by the events that have 
overtaken the Church in the Mother Nation across the 
sea, the world’s so-called “ most Catholic country,” for 
until recently the Latin American republics, despite their 
separation from Spain and the development of their own 
national entities, have been subject in no small degree 
to those influences of Spain that mere revolution could 
hardly dissipate in little over a century. I refer to the 
cultural, psychological, and ethnic comity between the old 
and new Spanish peoples. Thus, social, political, and 
cultural movements of any moment in Spain have gen- 
erally been followed by more or less distinct repercussions 
in Latin America. 

In the case of revisions in Church-State relations, how- 
ever, South America has long since anticipated the Mother 
Country. For most of the South American nations have 
already experienced the travails of attempts to reconcile, 
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the excessive weight imposed on the money segment ot 
the arch, are a futile procedure. It is obvious that the 
effort of management, the keystone of the arch, should 
be so to arrange the wages for money and the wages for 
labor as to strengthen the foundation of the arch by a 
better distribution of money among human beings with 
which they can purchase the products of industry. 

The worldwide business depression is the result of the 
weakened position of the industrial arch. Unless its 
foundation is strengthened and the weight it carries is 
more evenly distributed, it is likely to collapse. 

o 2 & 3 -& 

(Editor’s Note. This neat little problem in fundamental 
economics explains itself. It is a commentary on Pius 
XI’s Encyclical, “* Quadragesimo Anno.” Its author is well- 
known as a writer on industrial subjects. He prefers to 
leave the answer to his readers. The Editor will be glad 
to entertain their solutions, guesses, or what have you, 
and print as Communications such as seem to contribute 
something new.) 


South America 
and the State 


McDevitt 


upon revolutionary principles and with revolutionary 
speed, an institution founded upon objectively immovable 
ideals with the fluent experimentalism of vaguely con- 
ceived, abortive theories of political democracy. Little 
of what has been transpiring in Spain since the over- 
throw of Alfonso is unfamiliar to most of the Latin 
American peoples. For they have all seen violent revolu- 
tion, followed, if not accompanied, by extremism; and, 
most of all, have they seen and suffered from the reprisals 
of unleashed radical-minded groups against the supposed 
ascendancy of the Catholic Church. 

In any consideration of the Church in South America, 
one fact obtrudes itself persistently, not to be downed— 
the gradual drift of the South American mind away from 
the conception of Church-State relations in terms of unity. 
Unity exists in degrees varying with the different nations. 
In some of the Republics, such Uruguay, Chile, and Brazil, 
complete separation has been accomplished, while in 
others, such as Argentina, Peru, and Venezuela, there 
exists a formal unity insofar as Catholicism is held to be 
the religion of the State. In other countries again, there 
has been complete disestablishment of the Church with 
the retention, however, of a patronage and protectionist 
system that has been adopted in combination with a 
rather odious form of civil surveillance or control that 
resolves itself into apparent separation and actual, op- 
pressive unity. But with the advance of time the physical 
bonds holding Church and State together are fast being 
dissolved and the trend toward a complete segregation of 
the governmental and spiritual institutions into their re- 
spective spheres, such as we have, constitutionally at least, 
in the United States, is unmistakable. 

To the devout North American Catholic all of this may 
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seem rather disheartening, since it might be felt that this 
sort of divergency between the religious and civil powers 
indicates a weakening of the Church’s influence over the 
minds and hearts of the South American peoples. But, as 
we shall see later in the course of this series, the ex- 
planation for this disunity is to be found in circumstances 
quite generally divorced from any connection with the 
internal faith of South Americans themselves. 

It must not be forgotten that separationists and anti- 
clericals are not a spawn of modern South America. The 
South American nations have always had with them, 
since the days of the struggle for Independence, militant 
and efficient blocs of individuals advocating separation. 
So-called anti-clericalism has never been regarded either 
by the Church or the people in Latin America with half 
the fear and dismay that have characterized the attitude 
of Catholics in so-called Nordic countries in viewing the 
state of the Church in the continent to the south. South 
Americans have long since come to accept anti-Catholic 
groups seeking not only separation of Church and State 
but civil interference with, and control of, ecclesiastical 
activity and authority, as ineradicable evils growing out 
of political chaos and out of the readjustments attendant 
upon changes from a monarchical to a republican form 
of rule. The anti-clerical attitude, not being a modern 
development in South America, cannot, therefore, be con- 
ceived as indicative of growing disaffection with the 
Catholic Church. 

There is another phase of anti-clericalism, however, 
which I am pleased to call separationism, that is frequent- 
ly overshadowed by the more blatant anti-religious char- 
acteristics of the anti-clerical school—the conception of 
Church-State relations as a measure of social and po- 
litical expediency in the application of a democratic po- 
litical system. This view is held by many anti-clericals 
in South America who do not regard their desire for 
less official intermingling of the religious and civil authori- 
ties as a compromise of their Catholic ideals and prin- 
ciples. A South American friend of mine, a most devout 
Catholic, reflected most happily the notions of this anti- 
clerical class: “The Church will suffer the more in 
unity of Church and State under a fully developed demo- 
cratic system of government,” he said to me. “ For any 
union of an institution that, in its plan of administrative 
organization, is fundamentally monarchical, with civil gov- 
ernments that are essentially representative, is an anomaly 
that can bear no good either to the Church or the govern- 
ments.” 

This distinction between anti-clericalism as a passion- 
ate and unreasonable hatred of Catholicism and as a theory 
holding that the Church and State benefit society the 
more when apart, must be borne clearly in mind if we 
are to understand that the heart and mind of South 
America are still loyally Catholic and deeply devout. 

The Church itself in South America has never op- 
posed separation from the State, per se, and is as vital 
and influential under the various current modes of demo- 
cratic government in South America as she was under 
viceroys and the direct patronage of Spain herself. Only 
when readjustments of politico-religious relations have 
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been sought and achieved by an unwarranted, unjust ex- 
tremism depriving the Church of the full exercise of her 
inalienable rights has she protested and resisted projects 
of separation. 

The separating of Church and State in Chile and Brazil 
was arranged in a notably amicable manner precisely be- 
cause the changes were effected within reason and because 
ample provision was made for the protection of the 
Church’s property rights and the free exercise of religious 
activity. The Church in those instances was not denuded 
of the title to her physical possessions, as in Mexico, nor 
was the material support of government suddenly with- 
drawn, leaving her not only divested of her physical 
sustenance but even of the liberty properly to carry out 
her ministry. The Church in those countries has thus 
been enabled to meet her new conditions fairly and has 
adjusted herself to the respective political systems of 
government as successfully as she is meeting the chang- 
ing social order and the drastic revolution in moral out- 
look throughout the Christian world. 

By bearing in mind that the preference on the part of 
a surprisingly large number of South American Cath- 
olics for Church-State separation is not a recent out- 
growth, we can readily understand why, with the ex- 
pansion of influence in rule to the polity at large in South 
America, the notion of separation as a proposal for the 
common weal should appear to be gaining more wide- 
spread support and greater practical application. In short, 
the idea has long been mellowed, but the opportunity for 
its execution has been afforded only with the relatively 
recent development of the representative system of gov- 
ernment. Here we have the real reason why the theory of 
Church-State separation has advanced with the spread 
of democratic philosophy. 

Although the Catholic Church has not been concerned 
over whether the Church and the State are unified or 
separated, provided that unjust disabilities do not hinder 
her spiritual progress, she has entertained the natural 
desire to see government function on a basis of Christian 
principles and Christian civic ideals. But she is depend- 
ing largely upon the spirit and aspirations of the people 
themselves to maintain their governments according to 
the norms of their Faith, and not upon her disunity with, 
or proximity to, the State. 

Furthermore, the Church in South America realizes the 
futility of pressing upon the people against their wills 
legislation and forms of governmental administration that 
are inimical to their particular attitude of mind, whether 
such legislation and such forms of administration be 
Christian or pagan. It is thus that, since the contact be- 
tween the Church and State in South America has been 
gradually widening, the Church has been turning her at- 
tention to the task of stimulating in the people of South 
America the Christian spirit which, in turn, is reflected 
in their management of national affairs. In that light 
separation will unquestionably have the effect of stimulat- 
ing a new interest in the Faith on the part of the people. 
an interest that is less concerned with the political status 
of the Church as with the internal spirituality of the 
Faithful. 
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In noting the conditions surrounding the Church in 
South America, North American observers are inclined 
to lay great stress upon the strength of radicalism and 
liberalism in many of the southern republics, and there- 
fore choose to see in gains reported to have been made 
by radicalism a serious force against the Catholic Church. 
While I do not deny that an anti-religious tradition, dis- 
tilled years ago by the imported philosophy of the in- 
tellectual prophets of the French Revolution, has harassed 
the Church in South America for many years, I believe 
that many of our North American commentators on South 
American affairs make the grave error of not properly 
appreciating the relativity of the terms radical, and liberal. 
When our press uses such attributions, North American 
readers immediately regard them as opposite to “ com- 
munistic ” or “ bolshevistic.”” However, such terms, like 
that of “ yankee,” vary according to the locality in which 
they are used, and so it is that the solemn intimation in 
our press of socialist, and liberal and radical, in our sense, 
with reference to Latin American politics, generates in 
the minds of the North the idea that South America is 
fast going Communist and that the Church and religion 
are doomed to pass on under the forthcoming domination 
of the “ Red.” 

The initiate in Latin Americana is generally struck by 
the peculiar lack of fundamental differences between po- 
litical parties of South America, certainly no two of which 
differ as widely as do our own Democratic and Re- 
publican parties. Upon analysis, we find that the South 
American liberal differs only in minor and insignificant 
matters from the conservative, and the radical can be 
likened, to a remarkable degree, to our senatorial “ Pro- 
gressives,” while tenets—preposterous to most North 
Americans—such as state absolutism, communal owner- 
ship, federalization, are no more germane to socialistic 
thinking in South America than Sovietism is akin to the 
pink socialism of Norman Thomas. 

Thus, the radical does not necessarily advocate the 
sacking of all fundamental principles of democratic gov- 
ernment, nor does the liberal necessarily seek to inaugu- 
rate a program subversive of conservative ideals. Fun- 
damentally, they are all conservative if measured par- 
ticularly against the radicals and liberals of Europe, who 
are symbols of their class to North Americans. 

Thus, any prosperity enjoyed by radicals or liberals in 
South America points little to any significant changes 
in South American social or political concepts. At times, 
iconoclasts gain the saddle, but their so-called reforms 
have been largely individualistic and accomplished by 
means of dictatorship, and are therefore not convincing- 
ly suggestive of a permanently general view of any single 
group of the people. 

There are influences, however, now making themselves 
keenly felt that are fraught with innumerable perils to 
the faith of Catholic South America. These influences 
are not from within, but mainly from without, and it is 
against them that the Church is struggling rather than 
against mere changes in her status as a State religion, or 
as a State Church. She has fixed her eyes beyond the 
boundaries of the sister republics in observing the sources 
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of the dangers that threaten to impair the faith of her 
people, and in my next article I shall attempt to describe 
a few of those developments upon which the vigilance 
of the South American hierarchies is at present con- 
centrated. 


King’s Prizeman 
Joun GrpBons 


OW exactly how you people in America may really 

do it I do not quite know. Because though breaking- 
up scenes—Commencement Days I think is your rough 
equivalent—at your great colleges and schools have time 
after time been described in the moving pictures of Ameri- 
can life and manners which you are kind enough to show 
us in the London cinema theaters, the pictures are nearly 
always so extraordinarily moving and clever that we are 
seldom able to follow them with any English ease. 

You will generally have the Dean of a college, you 
know, a dear, simple-minded old scholar with the single 
human blemish of having once, though under great and 
very justifiable provocation, committed a murder. Then 
the only person who knows about this slip from grace 
will be the trainer of the college football team, who is 
quite naturally blackmailing the Dean. And that elderly 
and unfortunate scholar’s beautiful and blonde daughter, 
a girl with a True Woman’s Heart concealed somewhere 
under a dress most unsuitable for her position in life, 
will equally naturally be in love with the handsome He- 
Man Captain of the team of the opposition college. 

So with this general mess-up it is of course an exciting- 
ly even chance as to whether we shall see your saintly 
and white-headed Dean breaking at dead of night into 
his own College to fake his own pupils’ examination 
papers or whether it will be the He-Man who, Sacrific- 
ing All For Love, proceeds to swindle the unfortunate 
colleagues of his team and deliberately throw away the 
great game. But anyway it will all come right on Com- 
mencement Day, with the now virtuously reinstated Dean 
beaming a sanctified and scholarly approval of his little 
Blonde and the He-Man in their glorious fade-out of 
the First Kiss of Love Eternal—though limited, I under- 
stand, to seven feet of film. You all know the kind of 
thing. At least, I suppose you do. Unless of course they 
make these pictures of American Life especially for ex- 
port purposes. 

Now my bit of poor story isn’t nearly so clever and 
colorful. It begins as drably as possible with a perfectly 
ordinary schoolroom in a perfectly ordinary and dull 
English town. No gangsters, nothing interesting. It 
wasn’t even as if it had been one of our Eton or Oxford 
sort of places. All we English today aren’t so very rich, 
you know, and some of us have to send our children to 
quite ordinary and unchronicled schools. Almost de- 
pressingly commonplace this all was, with the varnished 
ugliness of the matchboarded walls merely accentuated 
by the paper streamers of imitation rosettes put up for 
the Festive Occasion. It’s as common as possible with 
us. A hundred and fifty bored parents of mixed sexes 
packed into a room about big enough for fifty to watch 
the gaieties of Term Breaking-up and the presentation of 
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prizes to other people’s disgustingly priggish-looking little 
boys. 

Then perhaps you can go on to imagine the gaieties. 
With an amateur conjurer who couldn’t conjure; that 
sort of thing. Probably in his ordinary life he’d be a 
perfectly good bank clerk on weekdays and a perfectly 
good Catholic in the parish on Sundays. Otherwise of 
course he wouldn’t have been there. Only when it comes 
to putting on a false nose on purpose to perform tricks 
extraordinarily badly that I’ve been seeing for the last 
thirty years, it really oughn’t to be allowed. But of course 
we all had to sit quite still and clap with intense enjoy- 
ment. The prize-giving Monsignor in front who prob- 
ably saw this kind of thing a score of weary times a 
year was applauding with huge but dignified interest. 

Then as at last it came to the real prize part and I 
found to my great surprise that my own representative 
had somehow managed quite unexpectedly to collar two 
of the things, my mood changed a bit. After all they 
had done their decoration scheme rather well; it must 
have taken a lot of pains. One could almost see the 
eager lads as they dashed importantly about with their 
string and nails and things. And of course, if you 
thought of it, that man was really rather good to give up 
his evening to amuse a lot of boys. Probably too some 
of those poor tricks of his took quite a heap of spare- 
time practising. I began to feel a little ashamed of 
my blasé sulkiness in not having at least pretended to 
clap with more enthusiasm. 

The lads, too, their faces were worth the watching. 
So many hundred pages of a printed book, it means 
nothing to me. I write the things for a living. But 
then I’m fifty and old and tired. But to ten-years-old, 
such a book might mean the world. As I watched each 
anxious little face, all flushed with nervousness and with 
the importance of the great occasion, it began to come 
back to me. The great hall of nearly forty years ago— 
only I dare say if I could see it now it might be quite 
a little hall—and the great dignitary giving away the 
prizes and the miles and miles that one had to walk 
through a perfect sea of faces to reach that pile of 
coveted books. Then at last one was face to face with 
the great man and he had said his kindly word, and 
there one was almost running back clutching tightly at 
one’s book with ten million pairs of hands all clapping 
hard. I could remember quite well now. 

Then as I came back to earth again we had passed 
the little boys and had come to the bigger lads, with 
the strong-faced Prefect of Studies reading out his 
formal report of a year’s school work. This wasn’t 
sentiment at all now but stern reality. Such-and-such 
percentages of examinations duly passed and such-and- 
such Honours and Distinctions. Not play at all, this 
wasn’t. For on such figures hang careers and the chances 
of life. The School, it seemed, had done well and that 
priest’s face, set with the thankless effort of drumming 
knowledge into generations of boys, relaxed with an 
almost gentleness. I am not at all sure, by the way, 
that my “thankless” was the right word; his efforts, I 
think, were bringing him some reward. As he read his 
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monotonous lists I was watching his face. It struck 
me that he looked like a man who knew his job and 
knew that he had done it well. 

Now the bigger lads were coming up for their certif- 
cates and things, and I was trying to reconstruct their 
feelings too. No nerves with them, of course, for no 
English lad of their age would before the assembled 
juniors permit himself any but a totally expressionless 
countenance. Young demi-gods they would be, the 
heroes of the games fields. To knickerbockered juniors 
even their very dress would be like that of Solomon 
the King. White waistcoats, I know, we wore in my 
own day, and three-quarters of a lifetime later I fell to 
wondering what on earth mine must really have looked 
like. If anything! Of supreme sartorial elegance I had 
thought it at the time. Now years and years afterwards 
[ was kaving my doubts about it. 

There was one name which that Prefect of Studies 
kept reading out again and again. I seemed vaguely 
to remember it. Then it came back to me. It’s twice 
a year of course that I have to do this parent trick at 
the School, and the other time must have been Sports’ 
Day in the summer. That same name, I remembered 
now, belonged to the big boy who had carried off half 
the sports’ prizes toc. A lucky demi-god indeed, leader 
both at work and play. It’s the moment of a lifetime, 
you know, and unless you’re going to turn into Prime 
Minister or something of- the sort—President I suppose 
it would be with you—you will never in life recapture 
that thrill. The single instant when as unchallenged 
favorite of your little world you step with feigned non- 
chalance on the tiny platform and in one hushed second 
while the world stands still carry off the one great reward 
of that world’s whole working year. 

Queen’s Prize we called it in my day, and the brilliant 
boy who won it would be Queen’s Prizeman. For that 
was in Victoria times, of course; now it would be 
King’s Prizeman. For what I was thinking of must 
have been years and years and years back now. But 
I could still recall that boy’s moment of thrill; because, 
you see, he never got another. The name of which | 
was thinking never did go on to figure in the lists of 
Premiers of the British Empire. I happen to know 
that rather well. 

Then as with a little shiver I forced myself to turn 
away from the cold ghosts of a dead-and-gone past far 
better forgotten, I noticed something. That the lad 
whose name was being so often called out for all the 
honors simply wasn’t there. That Prefect was reading 
the name out mechanically as a matter of course and 
then passing on more slowly to the next boy waiting 
his turn to step up to the little stage. Ill perhaps, and 
on the one great day that should have been the crowning 
glory of a lifetime’s memory. And so hardly did it 
strike my imagination that when the business was over 
at last and one could talk, I asked about it. The answer 
was unusual enough. 

But he wasn’t ill at all, they said. It was all as 
regular and ordinary as possible. The lad was quite well, 
I was told, and perfectly and indeed superbly happy. 
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For at the hour when I was looking for that fine bud- 
ding manhood to be at its one supremely glorious moment 
he was in point of fact probably peeling potatoes as an 
underling in the stone-floored kitchen of a seminary. 
Best scholar and best athlete for many a year, he had 
naturally selected to aim at being a Teaching Father in 
the great Order of his own old School. The strength 
of his young body, his scholarship, his intelligence, they 
were of course not his; let him return them whence 
they came. 

One begins, of course, by trying to be a Brother. 
Potato peeling or something of the sort, that would 
most likely be the first step in his chosen ladder of glory. 
They spoke of it all as the most ordinarily natural thing 
that any lad of moderate intelligence could possibly have 
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done. All so very ordinary. (1 warned you at the very 
beginning that my scrap of a story was wholly common- 
place and totally without excitement.) 

With small and delirious boys racing about and then 
being caught and shamefacedly and Britannically em- 
braced by their female relatives the gangway got a bit 
blocked, but in time we managed slowly to file out from 
the little school hall of all these triumphs. With a final 
courteous word the priest left me as he turned to greet 
some other parent, and a little wearily I reached on the 
crowded pegs for my overcoat. 

Outside in the mist and dark I paused for just a 
moment to turn up its collar, for somehow it struck me 
as a trifle unusually chilly. Now in a kitchen, of course, 
it would have been warm. .. . 


and the Pope 


Joun LaFarce, S.J]. 


N Sunday, January 10, the Most Rev. James 
() DeWolf Perry, Presiding Bishop of the Protes- 

tant Episcopal Church, preaching in the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine in New York, solemnly re- 
jected, in the name of his religious body, the invitation 
of Pope Pius XI, to return to the unity of the Universal 
Church. The Bishop was clad “in his scarlet convoca- 
tion robe instead of his ordinary black vestment”; and 
after he had “ finished his discourse there was a dead 
silence in the Cathedral. It was several minutes before 
even the organ began to play for the offertory usually 
taken up at this part of the service.” 

Those who have read the Bishop’s sermon, which is 
given in full in the Living Church for January 16, will 
indeed feel inclined to keep silence: not the silence of 
conviction and assent, but the silence of sorrow that so 
earnest and good a man as is the Bishop of Rhode Island 
should by his own words lay bare still more the gaping 
wound of spiritual perplexity which the Holy Father in 
his generous invitation is striving to heal. In his reply 
to what he frankly termed the Pope’s “ sincere and gra- 
cious appeal,” which “ should have respect and reply from 
those whom it most concerns,” he simply reveals a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the Catholic concept of the 
Church, especially of its unity. Furthermore he reveals 
that he has been seriously misled as to the very authori- 
ties on whom he relies for confirmation of his utterances. 

The appeal of the Holy Father, in the Encyclical, “ Lux 
Veritatis,” is not to go out in quest of some unification to 
be achieved in the uncertain future. It is an appeal to 
return to that concrete unity which has been necessarily 
inherent in the Church from its beginning, since it was 
guaranteed to her by the high-priestly prayer of her 
Divine Founder, uttered at the solemn climax of His 
Life: “ That they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, 
and T in thee; that they also may be one in us; that the 
world may believe that thou has sent me.” 

It is the concrete, age-long, world-wide, indestructible 
fact of this unity which Christ offers to the distraught 


vision of men as evidence that His Church is from 
God, and is the appointed means to lead men to God. 
For Bishop Perry those words contain but an expression 
of hope for something that, after nearly two thousand 
years, is as far as ever from achievement. The real 
unity of the Church began when the Church began, and 
could not be lost. 

With confusion reigning in the Bishop’s mind as to 
this fundamental quality of the Church, it is easy to see 
why a similar confusion should be expressed as to the 
very nature of Christianity. “Catholic Christianity,” 
which should be simply another expression for the one 
Church of Christ, pure and simple, is, in his idea, to be 
made up of a synthesis of religious “ communions,” 
reached through “ Churches,” sects or “ branches,” “ sym- 
pathetic” discussion and mutual agreement. He reveals 
this in his words about recent attempts at union, as at 
Lausanne five years ago, and recently in the conference 
between Orthodox and Anglicans, between whom unity 
of faith simply does not exist. 

As for the Pope, he is conceived merely as an “ earthly 
ruler,” in the traditional confusion between Divine and 
delegated authority: 

The whole Christian world does indeed look with longing for 
the return to one fold, but it believes that this can be realized only 
through the acknowledgment of Jesus Christ as the sole Head of 
the Church, the Shepherd and Bishop of the souls of men. Thus 
would be fulfilled the hope that “in the dispensation of the fulness 
of times, God will gather together all things”—not under any 
earthly rule—but “in Christ.” 

With this thoroughly Protestant rejection of the Catho- 
lic idea, for the Bishop speaks “ for that great Protestant 
world, in the thought and life of which [his] church is 
privileged to share,” it is natural enough that the Uni- 
versal Church should be blamed for refusing the invita- 
tion for the Lausanne conference. He admits, however, 
that her “ absence was entirely consistent,’ since she had 
persisted in “her claim since the fifth century to papal 
supremacy,” which is a fairly early date to assign for 
the growth of an abuse demanding correction in the twen- 
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tieth century. It is an historical error, however, to 
state, as he does, that the Catholic Church, by this claim, 
or by any other, “ separated herself from the Eastern 
Church,” or “ by the exercise of it alienated from herself 
the ancient Church of England.” It was the court polli- 
ticians of the East who brought about the alienation of 
Eastern Catholics from the center of Christian unity. 
Their congeners in the time of the Reformation cozened 
the English people out of their membership in England’s 
ancient Church; which then, now, and always, has never 
ceased in England to maintain its communion with the 
See of Peter. 

It is but natural that with the rejection of the Catholic 
concept of unity, the Bishop should take refuge in the 
“two great principles ” with which Protestantism identi- 
fies “the cause of pure religion”: “the right of private 
judgment ” and “the test of scriptural authority.” The 

tishop, as a member of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
is entirely consistent in adhering to that principle which 
Newman spoke of as “a principle which leads to more 
than the thirty-two points of the compass.”” But he will 
be doomed to endless “ delay and disappointment” if he 
trusts to the belief that private judgment, or its twin, the 
appeal to the Scriptures as the sole test of faith, will, by 
some marvelous sea change, alter one whit the course 
which they have held for four centuries. In the future, 
as in the past, they will continue to disrupt into smaller 
and smaller entities the body of religious believers; and 
will further and further discredit Christianity itself in 
the minds of a world impatient of Protestant dissensions. 

By the irony of fate, the Bishop appealed, for the 
rejection of a visible center of religious authority and the 
confirmation of Protestant principles, to passages in the 
Fathers of the Church which either offer him no aid or 
tend to confirm the opposite. St. Jerome, St. Augustine, 
and St. Athanasius are invoked. 

St. Jerome’s words, in his Epistle cxlvi, to Evangelus, 
are cited, apparently, as discrediting the supreme author- 
itv of the Bishop of Rome: 

The custom of the Roman Church has no more authority than 
that of any other. The episcopate at Rome has no more authority 
essentially than any other episcopate. Wherever there are bish- 
ops, at Rome or at Constantinople, or at Alexandria, they have 
the same merit, the same priesthood. They are all successors of 
the Apostles. 

St. Jerome, however, as the words preceding this pass- 
age plainly indicate, is discussing, not the matter of juris- 
diction, but sacramental orders. He is maintaining the 
inferiority of the deacon’s orders, as compared with 
those of the presbyter or priest, against those who would 
quote as an “ authority ” for their position the fact that 
in Rome deacons were given more honors and privileges 
than in other cities. 

The first part of Bishop Perry’s quotation is certainly 
a free rendering of St. Jerome’s text, which reads: 

If you seek precedent (si auctoritas quaeritur), [that of] the 


world is greater than [that of] Rome (orbis major est urbe). 
Wherever there are bishops, at Rome or at Eugubium (Gubbio), 


at Constantinople or at Rhegium (Reggio), at Alexandria or at . 


Tanis, they have the same merit, the same priesthood. Neither the 
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might of wealth nor the lowliness of poverty makes a man greater 
or smaller. Anyhow (ceterum) they are all successors of the 
Apostles. Why do you allege the custom of one city? 

St. Jerome’s contention is the obvious one that neither 
wealth nor dignities alter the essential characteristics of 
the priesthood. Nor can mere local precedents be alleged ; 
any more than we can rule out pews in the United States 
since the churches of modern Rome are without them. If 
the words which appear in Bishop Perry’s text: “ The 
episcopaté at Rome has no more authority essentially than 
any other episcopate,” were actually found in St. Jerome 
—personally I have been unable to find them there—and 
were he discussing the authority of jurisdiction and not 
the dignity of Holy Orders, they would even then fail 
to prove his case. 

As for what St. Jerome really thought about the Holy 
See, it is well known. We need but turn to “ The See 
of Peter,” by two non-Catholics, Shotwell and Loomis 
(pages 626, 627): 

To the generality of Christians it is plain that the faith of 
Rome was coming to mean the right of faith, the fiat of the 
Apostolic See. . The two letters from Jerome to [Pope] 
Damasus, written from Syria, express the same feeling [as that 
of Basil and Nazianzen] with greater ardor and no reservations. 
“You are the light of the world, you are the salt of the eartn, 
you are the vessels of gold and of silver; here are the vessels of 
earth and of wood, the iron rod and the eternal fire. . . . Upon 
that rock [the See of Peter] [Professor Shotwell’s brackets] I 
know the Church is built. Whoever eats the lamb outside that 
house if profane. 

“ Still more clearly,” says the Bishop, does St. Augus- 
tine, Bishop of Hippo, “in pointing St. Paul’s words,” 
express his (Bishop Perry’s) sentiments: 

Since the whole (Church) is made up of the Head and the 
Body—the Head is the Saviour Himself who . . . sits at the right 
hand of God, but His body is the Church, not this Church or that, 
but the Church scattered throughout the world. 

Again, however, the Father quoted is talking of “ some- 
thing different again.” St. Augustine is discussing, not 
the relative merits of various ‘“ Churches,” but the ex- 
tension of the mystical Body of Christ, of one Church 
spread through the world. 

The expression “ this Church or that’ is in accordance 
with the practice of the early Christians in thus referring 
to the Church in or at various places; with no idea of 
thereby designating a multitude of distinct religious 
bodies. St. Augustine’s meaning is more clearly seen 
from a similar passage in his same work (Enarrationes 
in Psalmos, in Psalm. 90, 2, 1), where he predicates the 
extension of Christ’s Body in space and in time: 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, as a whole and perfect man [is] both 
Head and Body. . . . The Body of this Head is the Church; not 
that [Church] which is in this place [or that] but that Church 
which is both in this place and throughout the world (et quae hoc 
loco et per orbem terrarum). 

If St. Augustine’s words can be quoted for anything, 
they show the visible unity of the Church as a body with 
a recognizable head, sundered by no geographical or na- 
tional differences, persisting unchanged through the ages: 
the Catholic, not the Protestant concept. 


Least felicitous of all is the citing of St. Athanasius: 


This for which the Protestant contends is a Catholic doctrine, 
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taught by St. Athanasius who, insisting on the sufficiency of Holy 
Scriptures, writes: 

“In them alone is the instruction of religion revealed, to which 
let no man add, from which let none detract. They are sufficient 
of themselves for the enunciation of truth. 

St. Athanasius, however, is discussing not the authority 
of Holy Scripture as such, but the question as to which 
books of the Scriptures should be accepted as part of the 
recognized canon of authentic books, and which should be 
rejected as uncanonical. “Jn only these [books or writ- 
ings] (Greek: en toutois monois) is there proclaimed the 
teaching (didaskaleion) of piety. To these [that is, to 
these writings] let no man add,” etc. 

Indeed, the words of St. Athanasius, taken in their 
context, prove the opposite of the Bishop’s contention ; 
since the Saint does not allege private judgment, nor 
the Scriptures’ own “ test” in order to settle which books 
are or are not “to be accepted,” but looks to the tradi- 
tion of the Church which antedated the collection of the 
Scriptures into one volume so as to decide which books 
do and do not belong to the authentic list of inspired 
writings. 

But the words which I have italicized in the Bishop’s 
translation (“ They are sufficient of themselves for the 
enunciation of truth”), though they are found in St. 
Athanasius as quoted by Canon Gore, in his “ Roman 
Catholic Claims,” page 63, are not found in this text of 
St. Athanasius. They are taken from an entirely differ- 
ent work, his Oratio contra Gentes, written almost fifty 
years previous to the FEpistola Festalis from which the 
former sentences are taken. St. Athanasius, in the passage 
from which this sentence has been taken and quietly 
slipped into an entirely different context, is not discussing 
the question as to whether the complete rule of faith is 
to be found in the Scriptures. He is talking to the heathen, 
and showing them how they can be persuaded, in the 
face of Greek scoffers, of the reasonableness of the Chris- 
tian religion. The Divine writings, he goes on to say, are 
sufficient of themselves to teach us that the Christian 
religion is true: for the “ enunciation of the truth” as a 
fact. He does not state that they are all-sufficient for the 
teaching of the whole truth, that from them we may learn 
the entire content of Christian doctrine. 

We cannot help grieving over what the good Bishop 
has revealed, not of his own heart, but of the blind guides 
who have misled him. The voice of the Church, how- 
ever, will not be silent, nay, not till Doomsday, in pleading 
for her separated brethren to return to their spiritual 
hearth and home. 


LEAVE THE DUSK FOR LAUGHTER 
Oh do not walk at dusk, in that sad, sad hour 
When daylight drops its petals like a pain-darkened flower. 
Walk, if you will, in the night and walk far, 
Tall in velvet darkness and companioned by a star. 
Seek the limpid intervals when nature is clear-eyed, 
And you will find your strength in her,—but dusk is a tide; 
A tide of beauty melting, and glimmering on the sight, 
Desperate in its loveliness, and lonelier than night; 
Dusk is a tide of shadow tears upwelling; 
Sweetheart, be wise, and seek the cheerful dwelling. 
Walk in the morning, the noon or the night, 
But leave the dusk for laughter and the lighting of the light. 
Marcery MANSFIELD. 
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Sociology 


Wages in the Baseball Industry 


Paut L. Brake ty, S.J. 


AST year, Mr. Bill Terry’s salary was $22,000, and 

the critics agree that he earned it. His work was 
so competent that when the official statistics were re- 
leased to a breathless nation, some claimed that Mr. 
Terry led the National League as a batsman. I am not 
quite sure that this statement is correct, for I seem to 
remember that he was clustered with two other able 
gentlemen, like a triplet of lilacs on one stalk. 

However this may be, Mr. Terry’s work which con- 
sists, chiefly, in striking with a club a ball hurled at 
him, was highly satisfactory. Frequently the ball fell 
where none could catch or retrieve it, which is the point 
of the game, I believe; and at times the force of his 
blow carried it quite outside the factory, and that is 
superlative skill. I do not know much about these de- 
tails myself, since I last witnessed a ball game in the 
spring of 1902; but I hope that I convey the picture of 
an expert, worthy of his hire. 

But Mr. Terry, an American citizen and a _ native 
of Memphis, Tenn., is not, I learn, a free agent. He is 
the property of Mr. Charles Stoneham, of New York, 
the owner of a number of workingmen who compose a 
baseball team called the “Giants.” Perhaps “ owner” 
is not used with nice accuracy, since Mr. Stoneham pays 
cash wages to his workers. What I would say is that 
Mr. Terry, like most wage earners, belongs to his owner, 
but not in the same sense that Uncle Tom belonged to 
Simon Legree. Illustrating that kind of ownership, we 
read in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” chapter xxxiii, p. 373: 
“* Didn't I pay down twelve hundred dollars cash for 
all there is inside yer cussed old black shell? Ain’t yer 
mine, body and soul?’ he said, giving Tom a violent 
kick.” This is truly deplorable conduct; and while Mr. 
Stoneham once bought Mr. Terry, probably paying much 
more for him than twelve hundred, cash, I do not think 
he would kick him. But in other respects, Mr. Stone- 
ham’s assertion of ownership of Mr. Terry is quite com- 
plete and exclusive, except for the vital spark which 
raises this citizen of Memphis, Tenn., out of the clods. 
The case, as Dr. Johnson would say, is thus. 

Every year, in the month of January, Mr. Stoneham 
mails his workers a copy of what, with quaint humor, he 
and his fellow-owners call a “contract.” Now, accord- 
ing to all jurists, from Puffendorf up, or down, as you 
choose, a contract supposes, and for its binding force de- 
mands, a certain equality between the parties to the instru- 
ment. For instance, I have a load of hay, but no money, 
and no horse; and you have a horse, and some money, 
but no hay. We meet, we discuss the weather, I casu- 
ally remark that the steed is thinner than is compatible 
with safety, and you furtively glance at my hay—and so 
we dicker, until by agreement, you have the hay from 
my wain, and I have the bills from your wallet. All is 
free, open, above board; we have borne ourselves as 
gentlemen and free agents. 
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But suppose, by an excursion into the impossible, that 
you are a mean, miserly, grasping old curmudgeon. You 
want my hay, but you will not give the dollars I ask. 
From dickering, you descend to threats. As I haughtily 
turn away with my underestimated hay, you tell me that 
if I do not sell at the price you fix, you will see to it 
that my hay will not be sold at all. I know that for 
once in a way, you are telling the truth. I sell, then, not 
because I would, but because I must, and for a price 
lower than the true value of the hay. In this case, there 
is no real contract of any kind, because the disadvantage 
at which you place me destroys parity between the con- 
tracting parties. I am no free agent, and I become, in 
the words of Leo XIII, a victim of fraud and injustice. 

Now Mr. Stoneham’s contract (not peculiar to Mr. 
Stoneham, it is true, but common to all owners) is of 
that nature. At least, the contract which he sent to Mr. 
Terry is. It provided, without previous consultation 
with Mr. Terry, a “cut” in salary; and all Mr. Terry 
was asked to do was to sign on the dotted line, and 
return. But this he declined to do, since he saw no 
reason why the best work in his career should be followed 
by a penalty. He replied that he would sign at the old 
rate, or not at all. Mr. Stoneham countered by stating 
that he would sign at the reduced rate, or he, Mr. Stone- 
ham, would prevent him from signing with any owner. 
In the words of a sporting editor, the tenor of Mr. 
Stoneham’s remarks was that he would drive Mr. Terry 
out of the game; that is, he would deprive Mr. Terry 
of all opportunity to make a living by the only business 
that Mr. Terry knows. 

Before uncorking the vials of our wrath, let us re- 
member that by baseball law Mr. Stoneham is guilty of 
no impropriety. Unless I am greatly in error, these 
bizarre contracts have received judicial sanction, or such 
sanction, at any rate, as may be derived from the ap- 
proval of lower courts. This is the claim, although it 
is also said that the owners of the baseball business have 
always cleverly managed to fight the battle on an issue 
not directly relevant to the validity of contract phase, 
and so have not been compelled to submit these instru- 
ments to thorough judicial scrutiny. Here we have a 
field that would repay careful examination. Baseball 
claims to be “our national game,” as native to the soil 
as sheriffs’ juries and Jeffersonian Democrats. Every 
now and then this theme is elaborated by some owner in 
language so palpitatingly patriotic that it makes the most 
extreme Fourth of July oration sound like the mouth- 
ings of a Bolshevist. As a matter of fact, however, or- 
ganized baseball is a business, just as the organized sale 
of tobacco or pig iron is a business. A man organizes 
or buys a ball team for one reason only. He may talk 
about sportsmanship or local pride, but his real purpose 
is to make money on an investment. In pursuance of 
this purpose, he hires men who can attract gate receipts 
by playing ball with professional skill. 

Hence he is an employer of labor, in the same sense 
as the owner of a canning factory. In that capacity, he 
is bound to pay his laborers the full value of their services. 
As a laborer, the ballplayer is entitled to a wage to be 
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fixed, after conference with the employer, by contract. 
Since baseball is a business, it may be taken for granted 
that the player will overrate the worth of his services, 
and that the employer will underrate it. If after con- 
ference, no conclusion can be reached, the owner may be 
justified in refusing to employ him, since it is quite pos- 
sible that the demands of the player may be unreason- 
able. But this conclusion does not justify him in pre- 
venting the player from selling his services to another 
owner. “To drive a player out of baseball,” is usually 
a grave violation of charity, and may be a violation of 
justice. 

Because of the popularity of baseball as a game, base- 
ball as a business has done more to fog the public mind 
on the practical issues of the doctrine of the living wage, 
and the conditions necessary for a true contract, than is 
generally suspected. In the public mind, the typical base- 
ball owner is a whole-souled, public-spirited sportsman, 
and the manager is either a jovial clown or an austere 
ascetic; and in any case, both owner and manager are 
incapable of injustice or oppression. But if we keep 
steadily in mind the simple fact that baseball is a busi- 
ness, that the fundamental principle of modern business 
is to buy in the lowest market all raw material, whether 
it be labor or lumber, and that, finally, this modern busi- 
ness is most remarkably skilled in the use of wile, guile, 
and skulduggery, we shall not be disposed to admit with- 
out proof the conclusion that the principles commended 
and commanded by Pius XI are scrupulously respected 
by organized baseball. 

Scandalum magnatum may yield a variety of meanings, 
but I can here translate it for my purpose. The scandal 
given by the baseball magnates in this matter of “take 
what I give or get out,” is quite as reprehensible as the 
same tyranny exercised by the owner of a coal mine or a 
steel mill. 


Education 





Vocational Education 
Mary E. DuPaut, M.A. 

OCATIONAL guidance has been defined as “ the 

process of assisting the individual to choose an occu- 
pation, prepare for it, enter upon it, and progress in it.” 
This sounds easy. But in order to train an individual 
for a specific occupation, vocational education which trains 
for a specific trade or occupation is necessary. Prepara- 
tion is essential for the present situations, adaptability is 
necessary for the new ones which are constantly con- 
fronting us. 

That there is a great need for vocational preparation 
is obvious. Improvements have made numerous changes 
in the workers’ skill and time. Industry has perfected 
machine performance by decreasing the number of 
workers. Offices now have the various machines, the 
dictaphone, the adding-machine, book-keeping machine, 
and various labor-saving devices. The serve-self restau- 
rant has changed the type of food service for cook and 
waitress. In some sections of the country, self-service 
is also extended to groceries. 
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Agriculture is not so simple as it was formerly. Scien- 
tific care and feeding of cattle and poultry has resulted 
in more study and better knowledge on the part of the 
farmer. Power-driven machinery has brought about 
new methods, and it is predicted by economists that in 
the future there will be as many divisions of labor in 
agriculture as now exist in industry. In the matter of 
transportation, the automobile and airplane have opened 
many new fields of activity. 

As a result of the new types of work, many complica- 
tions have arisen. Training must be planned to suit 


various types of young people. Unfortunately the vast - 


majority of children in elementary schools today do not 
enter high school, even though our curricula are primarily 
to prepare them to continue school through high school, 
preparatory to entering college. Those who leave to go 
to work are often baffled by the various types of posi- 
tions which confront them. The apparent unconcern of 
others concerning choice of work is due to the fact that 
many have been deprived of vocational education and 
guidance for their chosen work. Throughout the ages 
this need has existed in some form, but in school systems 
the movement is comparatively new. 

In the primitive, hunting, pastoral, and agricultural 
stage of our early civilization, little need of guidance 
existed. Even with the advent of the handicraft and 
domestic system, the handicrafts were practised in the 
home by all members of the family. During the guild 
system of labor, a long period of training was necessary. 
Here were formed the first beginnings of apprenticeship. 
With the introduction of the simple factory system came 
the break-up of the old crafts and trades into specialized 
occupations, and the rise of semi-skilled workers. Then 
followed the power-machine factory system with its ad- 
vantages, disadvantages, and evils with which we are 
familiar in this present depression. 

A new problem has arisen in our modern scientific 
machine age; the problem of personnel. Our present 
civilization is thinking in terms of people more than ever 
before. Scientific management is spoken of in familiar 
terms by industry and business. All these tendencies with 
the development of scientific methods and the tendency 
to increasing specialization, place great emphasis on the 
considerations of the individual differences of human 
beings. The recognition of these differences must be 
realized for the benefit of the individual and society. 

Along with these movements have come child labor, 
the rising compulsory-school age, and the development 
of special schools. Significant and important are these 
changes which affect our social, industrial and educa- 
tional activities. One of the unfavorable outcomes of our 
mass education is a certain prejudice against manual labor. 
Most everyone now seeks “ white-collar jobs.” An 
awakened intelligence recognizes that this uneven dis- 
tribution of labor is detrimental to the individual and the 
community. To avoid these evil consequences, vocational 
education and guidance might help to offer a solution. 
This need should be met in the grades. 

Training should be planned to suit all types of young 
people over fourteen years of age, and at every school 
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level. Various courses are necessary in order that the 
individual may find the right occupation. That every- 
one is born with an interest in some specific occupation 
is an erroneous idea. Few persons manifest an interest at 
an early age, and only about five per cent of the popula- 
tion follow vocations chosen in youth. Interest develops 
through experience. As William James expresses it “ In 
order to become interested in a thing, get information 
about it.” Not every person can succeed in a number of 
vocations, but it is generally recognized that individuals 
change from time to time. Benjamin Franklin was a 
printer, physicist, politician, philosopher, and _ historian, 
while Theodore Roosevelt filled the roles of cowboy, 
historian, politician, hunter, and naturalist. 

Interest in an avocation may lead to a vocation. Dur- 
ing this period of depression, it is the person with diver- 
sified experience who fares best in securing the job. But 
our over-specialization has deprived many an individual 
of this privilege. 

Any vocational program, to be effective, should first of 
all include a careful study of the individual, his progress 
in school, educational achievement, mental capacity, and 
physical ability. No tests are complete that ignore per- 
sonality traits. In this connection the school vocational 
counselor, acquainted with occupational opportunities and 
industrial demands, and with a knowledge of school or- 
ganization and procedure is of great assistance. Her 
guidance in aiding the pupil to select the right kind of 
studies which will help with future occupations is a profit- 
able step. Two methods most in use in counseling are 
group and individual, with a preference for the latter. 
In order for a counselor to fill her position satisfactorily, 
her special training should include labor problems, soci- 
ology, psychology, vocational guidance, and practical ex- 
perience in business or industry. Special case work, in- 
dustrial and social research as well as teaching experience 
are added assets. ‘ 

The Committee of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection in its study of vocational 
guidance asserts that next to vocational counseling come 
occupational studies. In this matter it recommends that: 

Occupational research be made a part of every vocational pro- 
gram. 

Occupation studies be prepared from the educational viewpoint 
under the direction of persons trained in the methods of indus- 
trial research, and present a picture of the occupation that shall 
be accurate, adequate, unprejudiced, and comprehensible to the 
group for whom it is intended. 

A more comprehensive plan for coordinating occupational 
research activities throughout the country be developed in order 
that information of high standard may be readily available, as- 
sistance given to others in the field, and duplication of effort and 
cost be reduced. 

Another recommendation by the Committee is that in- 
formation concerning occupations be made available 
through pamphlets, thus acquainting young people with 
the duties, conditions of work, and preparation necessary 
for the various occupations. 

A great diversity in the organization of placement now 
exists. In some sections of the country, school systems 
feel responsible for placement. In others, it is carried on 
by a director, or by the individual schools. 
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The Committee favored the granting of scholarships 
to children who without this aid might have to leave 
school to go to work; these scholarships to be admin- 
istered by a private or semi-public organization. As a 
definite part of this scholarship program, a close follow- 
up should be included. Another factor tending to im- 
prove the system of vocational guidance is cooperation 
with other agencies. 

At the annual meeting of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association held in Philadelphia last June, a sec- 
tion was devoted to vocational guidance, for the first time. 
For the present, until further research is completed, this 
department has submerged its identity with the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education. Many valuable papers 
were read and discussed. May we not assume that from 
the state of discussion, a state of actuality in our Catholic 
schools will ultimately result ? 


With Scrip and Staff 

Hye science do without suppositions ? 
drawn-out controversy, over which so much ink has 

been spilled, so many harsh names called, has yet to find 
its quietus. Writing in the American Journal of Soci- 
ology for January, Prof. Barth Landheer, of Rotterdam, 
in Holland, is concerned over “the present logical and 
methodological crisis.’ Can social science, for instance, 
he asks, “ be free from presuppositions and evaluations?” 

The attempt to do away with all presuppositions, all 
metaphysics or philosophy, and to solve all problems by 
purely experimental science has led, Landheer appears to 
think, to an impossible dilemma. Indeed, he remarks: 
“the question arises whether the unity and universal 
validity of science can be preserved, or whether we must 
reconcile ourselves to the fact that every point of view 
produces its own science.” Today, he continues (italics 
mine), “ since there is no dominating and universal sys- 
tem of philosophy, it becomes the task of the individual 
investigator constantly to focus his attention on the basic 
presuppositions of his science to draw his conclusions with 
reference to them. The relative nature of truth becomes 
thus the orienting principle of science.” 

But if all truth is relative, if nothing is presupposed, 
how then can we discuss with one another? Your utter- 
ance, for instance, that the moon revolves about the earth, 
may be related to one system of thought; and mine, that 
the moon is a mere mind-phenomenon, to something en- 
tirely different. There must be some law of thought to 
bind our utterances together. Landheer quotes Edward 
Spranger, who tries by some kind of implicit “law” to 
save from anarchy the otherwise conflicting viewpoints of 
investigators : 


This long- 


This law... is never completely discovered, but is always 
sought after. Even in its implicit, binding force, however, it is 
the tie by means of which the idea of genuine knowledge lives on. 
Thus, though one person may hold Catholic convictions, the other, 
perhaps, Marxian ones, the moment they argue in terms of rea- 
sonable explanations they place themselves under the authority of 
the same basic law which permits of their arriving at an under- 
standing, or, at any rate, at least makes it appear possible that 
one may convince the other. 
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The Catholic, however, has no difficulty in recognizing 
what that basic law is, by which men come to a mutual 
understanding of one another’s discourse. Says Land- 
heer: “ The very fact that we pretend or make an attempt 
to understand the various words of thought, contains the 
presupposition of an all-embracing consciousness of 
truth.” But the Catholic has no difficulty in recognizing 
what that truth is, of which we have an “ all-embracing 
consciousness.” It is the natural conformity of the human 
mind, made to the image and likeness of the all-wise God, 
to the objective reality of the world around us. It is the 


‘recognition of the truth implanted in things by the Truth 


itself, their Creator. 

l.andheer finds every investigator obliged to “ free him- 
self as much as possible ” from “ his own peculiar philoso- 
phy. As a result, he can find no bridge between ethics 
and science ; between scientific “ reflection” and the prac- 
tical conduct of life. He is left alone with an endless 
dilemma: an implicit philosophy, which rejects any 
philosophy ; yet a hard necessity which demands a philoso- 
phy if he is to come to an understanding with the rest of 


‘ , 


mankind. 

For the Catholic, philosophy and science form one 
whole. The Catholic scientist, in the social sciences or 
elsewhere, having a definite starting point, can construct 
in the field of thought and construct in the field of action. 
For him philosophy is not a plaything for dwellers in 
ivory towers, in the style of a Morris Cohen. It is the 
presupposition for investigation and action alike; and 
makes what would otherwise be a desert of meaningless 
facts, and a whirl of footless bustle. 





WONDER what Professor Landheer, in his _solici- 

tude for the purity of scientific presuppositions, would 
think of the incredible bit of thought-juggling which was 
provided in the December issue of the Scientific Monthly’ 
Dr. Harvey C. Lehman, of Ohio University, and Dr. Paul 
A. Witty, of Northwestern University, undertook to set- 
tle the question of “ Scientific Preeminence and Church 
Membership,” in other words, the influence of religion on 
science, by the delightfully naive method of analyzing the 
religious affiliations provided in “ Who’s Who in America,” 
edition of 1926-1927. The totals of church membership, 
in the various denominations, were compared with the 
frequence of scientists belonging to these respective de- 
nominations in “ Who’s Who.” The following “ pro- 
portionate representation ” was reached; more precisely : 
the “number of times each denomination reaches, falls 
below, or exceeds the quota (expected from church mem- 
bership data) among starred names in ‘ American Men of 
Science.’ ” 


Proportional 

Denomination Representation 
NE i eee dca tatginadinasls ocethen 81.400 
Swedenborgian (1 member only)........... 16.500 
NE a, edscncnssabeusbencaet 9.308 
aa ine hE aelne oaiekenh nwa gan 6.600 
NN eM ee ad eens ventaube 6.600 
ED. cca skp avaseuhasdicd onencenesor 5.701 
I, i avis shepeeswhetes stecewns 3.045 
Dutch Reformed (1 member only)......... 1.000 
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ins ak oni edies gamedbinatbebsmbes 717 
se a oe eee ae mths 444 
id oie nl a ae eat oo an oe 291 
cave tines Cited dedadiddeaabeca wen 244 
NE oo 8b, out nau bwibasdbendtawena .201 
SUE antss s sSdlacedsesekabuea cake .048 


“Noticeable indeed,” remark these fair-weather in- 
vestigators, “is the small frequency of Roman Catholics 
among the starred names in “American Men of Science.” 
Among 1,189 outstanding scientists, three only report 
membership in the Catholic Church. 

Did these astounding “ proportions,” so out of all con- 
ceivable harmony between recognizable cause and effect, 
produce even a suspicion of scientific doubt as to the 
logic of the methodology employed? Any possible re- 
vising thought as to what might be a dozen other factors 
entering into so haphazard a matter as the inclusion of a 
certain group of names in a publication like “Who’s Who”? 

Not the least. The two doctors hasten at once to the 
happy conclusion: “ The conspicuous dearth of scientists 
among the Catholics suggest that the tenets of that Church 
are not consonant with scientific endeavor,” etc., ete. 
Father Nieuwlands, Marconi, and others, please note. 

Poor old Sir Henry Wotton got into a plague of a fix 
for translating literally into Latin the old pun that “An 
Ambassador is sent to lye abroad for his country.” Sta- 
tistics today take the place of ambassadors. Jugglers 
can play with them, but scientists handle them cautiously. 


, 





HE thought, then, leaps to the mind: why does 

Catholic philosophy, or Catholic ethics in particular, 
hold back? Our doctrine has nothing to fear from the 
facts. From its nature it craves for action. Just this 
thought appears to have been in the mind of the Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, when His Excellency spoke 
to the National Catholic Converts League, at their annual 
meeting in New York City on January 18. These were 
his words: 


It needs only a few men with clear and fixed ideas, a few men 
with determination and enthusiasm, to start a movement. Why 
cannot a powerful movement to apply Christian principles to eco- 
nomic life come out of this body? This meeting represents a good 
cross-section of American Catholicism, employers and employes, 
rich and poor, men and women of many callings in life, all devoted 
to the Church, all lovers of humanity, all desirous of making the 
spirit of Our Blessed Lord rule more and more over the hearts 
of man and over society. What cannot you do if some leader- 
ship develops among you? Are the words of the Chief Shepherd 
to be admired only and not adopted as the first principles of our 
thinking and acting? 

I am not recommending that the Converts League make the 
economic question its special work; no, the Converts League has 
its own splendid field and will stick to it, as it should. But since 
it happens that I am here, as the representative of the Holy 
Father, and you take as your topic his great Encyclical “On the 
Reconstruction of the Social Order,” I feel an urge within me to 
recommend to you, earnestly and solemnly, to take this Encyclical 
to your hearts. If a group can be formed here, not large, but 
earnest, intelligent, representative, it may accomplish something 
definite. Your efforts will inspire Catholics in other centers. The 
movement may spread. The whole Catholic body in America may 
take a lively interest in this great question and become, so to say, 
social-minded. If so, who can measure the extent of its influence 
on America? 
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The Commonweal, in its issue of January 27, rightly 
hailed this as “a message of great importance for the 
entire nation. 

HE particular significance of the Apostolic Delegate’s 

words lay in their practical issue. The meeting 
“ launched a movement of far-reaching consequences. The 
announcement was made that definite steps were being 
taken by The Calvert Associates to form a nation-wide 
League of Social Justice, for the study and application 
of the economic teachings of Pope Pius XI.” 

Circles and groups will be formed by means of an active 
field force of volunteers. “ The League itself will have 
as president one of the best-known and most highly re- 
spected industrial leaders, who will be aided by an execu- 
tive committee composed of theorists and teachers and 
practical men of business.”” The League will work in 
harmony with the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
and other national Catholic organizations. 

The Pilgrim believes that this is one of the brightest 
rays that has yet appeared upon the horizon of American 
Catholicism. If the League can carry out its program— 
and the type of persons enlisted in its support gives 
therefor every guarantee—it will provide that instru- 
ment for which the master hand of Christ the King seems, 
as it were, to be reaching, yet hitherto not finding, in our 
country: an effective means whereby His Church, so 
gloriously spread through our vast land, may make His 
Divine teachings visible in that field where all minds are 
now focused. The League of Social Justice will not carry 
a burden; it will be carried upon its own program. 

Tue PILeri. 


THE HIGH PLACE 


I have been to the high place, up where the 
singing winds of morning 

Make their first music in the hedge of thorn, 

I have been to the high place where before the 
earliest bird 

The fresh welling waters of the dawn are heard 

Moving and swelling out of the still springs 
of night, 

From the deep sunken tideways of the sky 

To flood the world with light. 

I have been up high, up high! 


I have been in the high place, up where the song 
of morning begins among the roses, 
Where silence closes and holds 
And opens and unfolds in a rose of snow. 
I have been where I could hear the rush and flow 
Of the rose’s life in the bud, 
Flush of the veins of the rose of snow, the staining 
blood 
Of the thorn in the thorny hedge. 
I have been up high listening on the windy 
edge and the rim 
Of the world of song. I have heard 
The first word of song, the first sudden break 
of the rain of light 
Out of the dark-petaled sky of dawn. 
I have been up in the high place, high 
and high! 
CHARLES PHILLIPS. 
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Dramatics 





Revived Laughter in Times Square 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 
O laugh is a pleasant and somewhat rare experi- 
ence these days. Patterson McNutt’s revival of 
Noel Coward’s comedy, “ Hay Fever,” now on at the 
Avon Theater, gives us as good an opportunity for 
laughter this month as any our stage affords. One 
laughs during a performance of “ Hay Fever,” and one 
laughs deeply. Moreover, oh rarest joy of all, one laughs 
without being ashamed of one’s laughter! “ Hay Fever” 
is clean and good-humored fooling. 

If I am not mistaken it was Laura Hope Crewe who 
interpreted the role of Judith Bliss in the original pro- 
duction. In this revival, Constance Collier has the part; 
and there are those who think she plays it better than 
Miss Crewe did. I cannot agree with them. To my 
mind, few actresses can play any role better than Laura 
Hope Crewe. But I am willing to admit that Miss 
Collier, in this dramatic rebirth of Judith, is more than 
merely amusing. 

The theme of “Hay Fever” is appealing and not 
too familiar on the stage, though occasionally we see 
it working out in real life. Judith Bliss, a former emo- 
tional actress, has loved and married Simon Bliss, an 
author as temperamental as herself, and has lived happily 
with him for twenty years. Incidentally, and quite casu- 
ally, one assumes, she has brought two children into the 
world during that interval. At the start of the play 
these children are a boy of twenty (Simon Bliss) some- 
what over-played by young Anthony Kemble Cooper, 


and a girl of eighteen (Sorel Bliss) interpreted very. 


charmingly by Betty Linley. The Blisses have a home 
at Cookham, in rural England, not too far from London; 
but from the first it is clear that the monotony of 
domestic life has preyed on the ex-star. To escape it 
she dramatizes her everyday existence. She makes each 
daily crisis, large or small, the excuse for a high emotional 
scene of the sort she formerly acted on the stage; and 
the members of her family, realizing that these perform- 
ances are in the nature of safety valves for her, good- 
humoredly play up, carrying the scenes to fine dramatic 
heights. There is plenty of chance for comedy here and 
the author makes the most of his opportunities. The 
two youngsters have combined with their likeness to their 
temperamental parents a modern shrewdness, self-absorp- 
tion, and rudenéss that are breath taking. The members 
of the extraordinary family go their separate ways, 
each coming out of an individual shell of selfishness only 
in those moments when they all have to “emote” with 
mother. 

Mr. Coward is merciless to his countrymen and 
countrywomen. But he is very amusing about it. One 
cannot get away from that. “Hay Fever” (no one has 
any idea why the play is so called) will make you forget 
a falling stock market. 

“ Springtime for Henry,” written by Ben W. Levy 
and put on at the Bijou Theater by Kenneth MacGowan 
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and Joseph Verner Reed, is just as absurd as “ Hay 
lever,” just as funny in spots, but far from as clean. 
Here we have a star cast made up of Leslie Banks, Helen 
Chandler, Nigel Bruce, and Frieda Inescort, setting 
forth the case of one Henry Dewlip (Mr. Banks) and 
his new secretary, Miss Smith (Helen Chandler). Henry 
has been given to dalliance—much dalliance. The new sec- 
retary, sternly disapproving of his love affairs and his 
potations, undertakes to reform him and does so. Henry 
has considered her a snowflake, and wishes to marry 
her; but he suddenly discovers a little secret in the lady’s 
life. She has murdered her husband in a moment of 
annoyance. He resents the fact, resents still more her 
recent uplifting influence over him, and his temporary 
emotional springtime. Whereupon the secretary trots 
off with his best friend, who has no narrow prejudice 
against murderesses. The play, incredibly, is by the 
author of the delicate and enchanting “* Mrs. Moonlight ” 
which delighted us all last year. It is, also incredibly, 
very vulgar. 

While we are about it let us look at another of Mr. 
Levy’s plays. He has two on the New York stage this 
minute, following the big success of “ Mrs. Moonlight.” 
His most recent offering, “ The Devil Passes,” has been 
put on by Arch Selwyn at the Selwyn Theater. It has 
a superb cast and that cast does some superb acting. 
Picture Arthur Byron, Mary Nash, Ernest Cossart, Rob- 
ert Loraine, Basil Rathbone, and Cecilia Loftus given 
us in one play, and with them, as a final gesture of 
generosity on Mr. Selwyn’s part, Diana Wynyard, a 
charming young English girl, newcomer to our stage, 
who has already won New York’s battered heart. With 
these, and with Mr. Levy pushing the pen, the play 
certainly ought to be good. 

There are many who think it is, and every seat was 
filled the night I was there. So I may be in the unpopu- 
lar minority when I say that I consider “ The Devil 
Passes” a chaotic and messy piece of work. Mr. Levy 
is often either too vague or too broad in his workman- 
ship. He was vague even in “Mrs. Moonlight.” He 
is entirely too broad in “ Springtime for Henry.” He 
alternates these little peculiarities in ““ The Devil Passes ”’ 
until the mind of the spectator wobbles. Also he is 
handicapped by the incredible stiffness of Basil Rath- 
bone, a good actor who is doing the worst work of his 
life in this drama. Rathbone is suppposed to be a young 
clergyman and a devil tempting those about him. But 
he tempts them in such fashion that the temptations 
hold no lure. When his victims resist he explains (at 
the end of the play) that he was really a good young man 
all the time, doing the Lord’s work and proving that we 
poor humans are much better than we think we are. The 
truth about “ The Devil Passes” is that the blazing stars 
in the cast blind the average spectator to the faults of 
the play. But Mr. Levy does give us one big moment— 
that moment in which Robert Loraine, who loves mad 
scenes and acts them magnificently, goes insane before 
our eyes. That scene, and the lunatic dance with which 
he ends it, thrills the audience and makes even his fellow- 
stars sit up. But Mr. Levy must soon give us something 
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better as a whole than * Henry ” and “ The Devil Passes,” 
or his American popularity will go as swiftly as it came. 

“ Berlin,” written by Valentine Williams and Alice 
Crawford and produced by Raymond Moore and Carl 
Reed at tlhe George M. Cohan Theater, is one of those 
melodramas written around the European system of es- 
pionage. It contains all the good old ingredients designed 
to take the curl out of the spectator’s hair, and, on the 
whole, it does so quite successfully. The scene is Berlin 
and the hiding place of the documents in the case-—those 
inevitable papers on which the fate of a nation rests— 
is revealed by an English spy to a lovely English girl 
secretary in the first few minutes of the drama. If he 
is killed she is to “ carry on” and get them. 

Immediately she is suspected by the great chief of the 
German secret police—a terrifying figure of German 
“ frightfulness”—and her troubles begin. However, 
she secures the precious documents, takes them into 
all sorts of unnecessary perils in the artless fashion 
of maidens in such dramas, loses them and retrieves them, 
and has a love scene with the English spy who has not 
been killed after all. He reappears at the psychological 
moment to save her life, and he takes her to a secret 
hiding place, a Berlin attic, where they two will be safe. 
However, everybody seems to know all about the attic, 
including the German chief spy and his minions, who 
promptly appear there. But what is that to our hero? 
He strangles the German, and he and his lady love escape 
over the roofs to a waiting automobile which will carry 
them to the frontier and safety. It is all quite absorb- 
ing, though Charles Richman, Helen Vinson, G. P. 
Huntly, and even Charlotte Granville, yield to the tempta- 
tion to overact which is present in all melodramas. The 
entire action of the play takes place within twenty-four 
hours, and the time is just before the outbreak of the 
World War. You will not worry over the household bills 
while you are watching “ Berlin.” 

John Golden, plump and popular purveyor of polite 
and pleasing plays, has been having hard luck this season. 
The public condemned his first two offerings and he so 
respects the opinions of the public that this saddened him. 
His third production, “ Savage Rhythm,” written by 
Harry Hamilton and Norman Foster and presented at 
the John Golden Theater, has to do with the black race 
in the lower Mississippi swamplands. These people, 
deeply religious from their viewpoint, and trusting in 
God, practise certain magic rites in which they feel that 
He is back of them. Thus the great scene of the play, 
which is also its climax, turns on the decision of the 
Negroes to force a dead woman to speak and give them 
the name of her murderer. Two have confessed to the 
crime, but a third person is guilty. Ignoring the law, 
the Negroes collect around the corpse and seek to reach 
the truth by conjure rites. They get it, for reasons 
easily understandable. But the scene is well played by 
its all-Negro cast, and at the end the real criminal is 
driven into the snake swamp to die. The play is written 
with sincerity and considerable dignity. The direction, 
somewhat confused at first, is mow smoother; and 
“ Savage Rhythm” may survive this hazardous season. 
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But speaking of hazardous seasons let me quote in 
closing a heart-warming letter from John Peter Toohey, 
press representative of Sam H. Harris: “I regret that 
it will be impossible for me to take care of you for * Of 
Thee I Sing’ in the immediate future. The demand for 
seats for this particular show transcends anything seen 
in New York in my experience. I will put you on the 
list for our next piece—the new Irving Berlin Show.” 

It’s a blow—with all America’s readers waiting to 
hear about the new Kaufman revue. But I’m so un- 
selfish that I love to know someone is happy! 


REVIEWS 


Plato’s Britannia. By Dovcias Wooprurr. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

Among the younger members of that brilliant group of British 
thinkers who think in a Catholic way is Douglas Woodruff. 
He is, perhaps, as brilliant as any of them in his grasp of modern 
conditions and in his felicity of style. He is wise and he is 
witty, he is serious and he is nimble-tongued, he is critical but 
he is ever urbane. He is of the same mould as Ronald Knox, 
to whom the book is dedicated, as D. B. Wyndham Lewis, as 
“ Beachcomber,” as Christopher Hollis and the others who go 
exultant on their way, gracefully and sophisticatedly impressing 
thoughtful men with the eternal wisdom of Catholicism. Mr. 
Woodruff, in this volume, is not concerned with religion or with 
dogma as things he would discuss explicitly. He deals with 
the state of manners in England, with the English racial charac- 
teristics, with government, and commerce and industry and 
wealth and materialism, with all the manifold expression of Brit- 
annism in Great Britain and the Empire. And he uses, for his 
survey, the wise Socrates and his ancient boon-companions. It 
would seem that Socrates is immortal and is living in this modern 
world. Socrates pays a visit to England and discourses, in an 
eminently true Socratic fashion, on what he saw and heard and 
observed and concluded. As might be expected, Socrates was 
surprised and pained; but Socrates remained the gentleman and 
most elegantly concealed, and likewise expressed, his personal 
grievances in exquisite irony and satire and amusement. The 
technique is a difficult one, but Mr. Woodruff carries it off 
beautifully. He did the same in his former book, “ Plato’s Ameri- 
can Republic.” As that was a treatise for us in the United 
States to ponder, and to use as a mirror by which we might 
study our appearances, so this new treatise will be helpful to 
Mr. Woodruff’s fellow-Britishers, that they, too, may have the 
“ gift” to see themselves under the proper lighting. F. X. T. 





The Work, Wealth, and Happiness of Mankind. By H. G. 

Weis. New York: Doubleday, Doran. $7.50. 

H. G. Wells has broken out again; this time in the third of 
the series started by his “ best-seller,” the “Outline of History.” 
This new opus is as huge as the previous tomes (more than 900 
pages), and just as tragically funny. It is hard to know whether 
to laugh or to weep at the sight of so much industry and zeal 
combined with so little intelligence. Mr. Wells has laboriously 
gathered together a lot of facts, opinions, ipse-dixit’s, hopes, 
prejudices, and fancies, and has swept them into a pretentious 
book with the hieratic gesture of an inspired prophet; but it is 
amazing how little he understands of the heterogeneous farrago 
he has assembled. In his long and pompous introduction, he pre- 
tends to be a scientifically impartial recorder of man’s economic 
condition. But make no mistake about this: the work is not an 
impartial history or a record of facts; it is a long and impas- 
sioned sermon; it preaches a religion in disguise, the outworn 


‘religion of naturalism and materialism. Mr. Wells’ book is no 


more scientific than the shoutings of a voodoo doctor in the wilds 
of Africa. The gist of his sermon is this: evolution has brought 
man from the ape to his present stage of development; man will 
continue to evolve into a being capable of a completely happy life 
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on this earth, if only Christianity be kept from interfering with 
his development. On this last point Mr. Wells is almost choked 
by his emotions. He is mentally incapable of seeing that the 
absurd form of evolutionary theory which he advocates with a 
zealot’s enthusiasm has been broken to bits by genuine science. 
He is as gullible as a child in accepting the promises of the 
Soviet Revolution. His utopian hopes that man can perfect him- 
self independently of God become, to his excited imagination, as- 
sured realities “ just around the corner.” He has a right to drape 
himself in a prophet’s mantle, for he really is the prophet and 
priest of the intellectually half-baked. He talks their language, 
he flatters their conceit that they are educated, and he blesses with 
his approval their avoidance of moral restraints. He may also 
be most prophetically certain that he will make a great deal of 
money out of the sale of his book. kn ED. Se 





The Universe Within Us, a Scientific View of God and Man. 
By R. O. P. Taytor. New York: Richard R. Smith. $2.00. 
A popularization of modern physics and astronomy and biology 

in an attempt to popularize a naturalistic religion in which the 

moral law must be interpreted in terms of the physical laws, and 
the Gospel miracles are but as the television of a future day, and 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist an allegory built upon some future 
blood transfusion. The verity of religion seems to the author to 
depend “in some mystic way” on the truth of the theory of 
Darwinism, which is not much of a help to religion. In fact there 
is comparatively little said about religion, and as in the “ Vision 
of Sir Launfal” the introduction is top-heavy, so here too the 
author seems to have forgotten his point which was to explain 
religion. The book is interesting from a popular scientific view- 
point, but almost a total loss as a contribution to anything like 
revealed religion. C.U. 





On Understanding Women. By Mary K. Bearp. New York: 

Longmans, Green and Company. $3.50. 

This essay by Mrs. Beard, co-author of a previous volume, 
“The Rise of American Civilization,” does not treat of women of 
special sympathies but urges heed to what feminism has con- 
tributed to the stream of life inundating the centuries. It is a 
brief for woman’s orbit in life, not a mere bouquetting of her 
accomplishments. The author interprets history—the raw land- 
scape of early civilization, the awakening beauty of intellectualism, 
Roman dominion, the burst of religion upon chaos, the suction of 
the world at the feet of science—as it reveals the peculiar in- 
stincts, talents, graces, and possibilities of womankind. Such a 
heavily reflective essay leaves scant margin for ingenuities of 
style. Economists will dog-ear its scholarly pages; the average 
reader, accomplishing its vague, high-hanging first chapter, will 
read on. E. H. B. 
With the Door Open. By J. ANKeER Larsen. Translated by 

ERWIN and PLEASAUNCE VON GaIsBERG. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. $1.50. 

The religious short cut of pseudo-mysticism is not the less 
alluring in our day because of the prevailing demands of a 
naturalistic positivism. Consequently the Danish author, Johan- 
nes Anker Larsen, has done us the dubious favor of rendering 
mysticism easy by dispensing with ecstasy and supernatural 
exultation, and by making any and all philosophy, theology, and 
religion totally indifferent and unnecessary as a previous condition. 
In fact he considers such things as impediments to an experience 
within the capacities of all. These ideas are presented in a 
gentle and winning way. In truth, if beauty could be divorced 
from reality, “ With the Door Open” would be a beautiful book. 
It certainly is instructive and pathetic. It proves that men are 
hungering for an other-worldliness with its infinite essence, God. 
It also proves that this hunger is so great that men are satisfied 
with the husks of pantheism lightly salted with estheticism and 
tender emotions. For such in brief is the mysticism that Larsen 
offers as the blessed state of the blessed few. The author has 
confounded the mystic state with a profound and moving realiza- 
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tion of the extent and content of the notion of being, which he 
immediately, but quite illogically and without warrant, projected 
into the order of the objective real. As Larsen says, such an 
experience is commmon. Many an amateur philosopher could 
bear him out with a vivid description of such a state of mind. 
However, to be confirmed in the rejection of metaphysics, the- 
ology, and systematic religion because of such an experience, 
no matter how poetically or sympathetically evolved, is hardly 
rational or wholly sane. But the utterly unintelligible step is 
Larsen’s last. Because of his communions with reality, he feels 
a family relationship with Jesus of Nazareth. On the grounds 


of this’ feeling he gently throws history, Revelation, and Tradi- 


tion to the four winds and reconstructs the’ figure of Christ. 
Larsens’ Jesus was not God, nor did he redeem men by his death. 
He founded no Church with its odious theology and repressive 
ecclesiasticism. Rather he was so close in constant communion 
with the all-embracing imminent Reality that it flowed from 
him in word and deed. His teachings, in consequence, were not 
moral principles or dogmatic truths. In the narrow world of 
time and space they are impossible and false. They are the basic 
laws of mystical communion, best understood only by those who 
have attained this experience. By them we are all to rise to 
an intimate intuition of an unknown God in the eternal Now 
of a total Reality. Thus shall we be freed from Time, from 
death, and self. Thus is Christ the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. All this is quite ingenious but neither Christianity nor 
Christlike—much less mysticism or mystical. G. A.W. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Faith and the Papacy.—A good deal of the indifference about 
religion met with at every angle is grounded in a contempt that 
has developed for “faith” as a basis of knowledge. It is assumed 
that belief in Revelation implies repudiation of a man’s reason. 
As a fact, the believer when he gives his adhesion to Divine 
Revelation recognizes that faith confirms and completes, by the 
infallible teaching of Divine Wisdom, the limited and often un- 
certain views of the human mind. Its importance, consequently, 
makes a commentary such as “Faith and its Rational Justifica- 
tion” (Herder. $1.35), translated by the Rev. W. A. Spence from 
the French of the Rev. Gabriel Brunhes, particularly timely. 
After explaining the nature of faith and how the intellect and 
the will participate in an Act of Faith, the author answers the 
common difficulties about believing. The laity should find this 
volume especially informative and helpful. 

Throughout the centuries the authority of the Pope has been 
a subject of curiosity and often animosity. The successor of St. 
Peter while revered and loved by the Faithful has, to the enemies 
of religion and Catholicism, been mainly a symbol of strife in 
the world. To instruct those within the Fold on the nature and 
history of the Papal office, and to offer sincere searchers outside 
of the Church information about the Sovereign Pontiffs, Robert 
Eaton has translated as the nineteenth volume in the “ Catholic 
Library of Religious Knowledge,” F. Mourret’s “ The Papacy” 
(Herder. $1.35). In three parts the author treats of the Papacy 
in Rome, the Papacy in the Church, and the Papacy and the gen- 
eral trend of civilization. Such intriguing questions as Papal 
temporal power, the relation of the Church and State, infallibility, 
etc., are here clearly, simply, and satisfactorily discussed. 





Biographies.—The present Chief of Staff of the Belgian army, 
Lieutenant-General Galet, was King Albert’s Military Adviser 
just before, and during, the Great War. He has written, and 
Major-General Sir Ernest Swinton has translated, what may be 
called a military apologia for the king, “ Albert, King of the 
Belgians, in the Great War” (Houghton, Mifflin. $6.00). It is 
a severe, restrained book, which indulges in no pleading, which 
rarely displays any emotion beyond a cold scorn for inept Belgian 
officials. It covers the brief, tragic period from July to November 
in 1914. With formal accuracy, and with that reasoned clearness 
which we have come to associate with French biography, Genera! 
Galet marks down in detail the bungling incompetence of the 
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Belgian Parliament and the Belgian army staff in the face of the 
threatening German invasion. He dots i’s and crosses t’s over 
the fact that the Government was as ill prepared mentally and 
morally as it was physically to meet Germany’s aggression. 
Against this somber background, he sets King Albert, whose cour- 
age, intelligence, foresight, and resolute will are thus made to 
stand out in sharp contrast to the deficiencies of politicos and 
professional soldiers. The book is a very effective eulogy of the 
Belgian king, done with that modesty of manner which should 
please Albert’s genuine simplicity. 

Emma Marshall Denkinger has brought to her biography of 
Sir Philip Sidney, “Immortal Sidney” (Brentano’s. $3.75), a 
wide range of reading, a vast enthusiasm for her subject, and 
the most abundant supply of exclamation points ever yet unloaded 
on a poor printer. As a result, one gets the impression of an 
hysterical style from what is in reality a very well-considered 
study of the charming, though futile, young Protestant hero. 

Father Benedict Williamson's “ The Story of Pope Pius XI” 
(Kenedy. $2.00) is not meant to be a full-length biography, but 
a familiar picture, of the reigning Pontiff. It is interestingly 
done, and handsomely illustrated with twenty-eight photographs 
reproduced in photogravure. 


Paths to Holiness.—It was a principle with Blessed Louis- 
Marie Grignon de Montfort that the secret of holiness is true 
devotion to Our Blessed Lady, true devotion being the practical 
acknowledgement of her place in God’s scheme as the source of 
all grace to mankind, and a childlike dependence upon her with 
what he calls the “holy slavery of love.” His way of interior 
life, adapted by Francois Pilet; S.M.M., is made available in Eng- 
lish in “ The Secret Way of the Enclosed Garden” (Benziger. 
$2.00). It is a dogmatic and devotional treatise on the preroga- 
tives of Our Lady and the means of honoring her and should be 
heartily welcomed by all her devout clients—and what Christian 
would not be in this group? There is plenty of sermon and medi- 
tation material in its chapters. 

Among the holy women whose “Cause” is pending in Rome 
and has been attracting recent attention is Mother Francesca 
Saverio Cabrini, Foundress of the Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart. Her work is only fifty years old, yet widespread 
and influential. Born in Lombardy, the youngest of thirteen chil- 
dren, because of ill health she was refused admission to the con- 
vent. In time, however, she founded her own institute for the 
education, care, and help of girls. Later she extended her work 
to New York especially to look out for emigrant girls, and in the 
States it has now become widely known, notably in Chicago, Den- 
ver, Seattle and Los Angeles. The inspiring story of “ Mother 
Francesca Saverio Cabrini” (Benziger. 65c.) is told by C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., briefly but entertainingly and instructively. She 
is another witness to the truth that even in our day the arm of 
God is not shortened, and that holiness still flourishes in the 
Church. Mother Cabrini died in Chicago, December 22, 1917, in 
her sixty-seventh year. 

Divine Providence makes holiness shine forth as well in chil- 
dren as in the aged. In “A Wee Little Sister of the Angels” 
(Quebec. Missionaries of the Sacred Heart), Auguste Cadoux 
tells the charming story of five-year-old Marthe Sasseville (1925- 
1930), which Mrs. Harriet G. Martin translates from the French. 
Its best encomium is that bestowed in the Foreword by His Ex- 
cellency, Bishop F. X. Ross, of Gaspe, Quebec, that it is “ refresh- 
ing, captivating and edifying.” Its lesson is the power that Catho- 
lic maternal care exerts on little ones even in their tender years. 
On this account it is a booklet especially for Christian mothers. 





Drama.—Clifiord Bax rises to the defense of the frequently 
vilified Bianca Cappello in his play “ The Venetian” (Farrar and 
Rinehart. $2.00) which enjoyed some success during the past 
season in London. In treating the tragedy of Bianca’s ill-starred 
match with Francesco dé Medici and her ultimate ruin at the 
hands of his brother, the Cardinal Ferdinando, the playwright 
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has chosen a form of dialogue, flippant and shallow, decidedly 
out of place in a setting of sixteenth-century Florence. Clearly 
the appeal of the play when staged was visual rather than in- 
tellectual. 

“Seven Contemporary Plays” (Houghton, Mifflin), edited by 
Professor Charles H. Whitman, presents a combination of modern 
dramas not unusual in classroom collections on the subject. O’ Neill 
and Ibsen are included to illustrate realism; Tchekov and Gals- 
worthy to represent the naturalistic school; Rostand for roman- 
ticism and Hauptmann’s “ The Sunken Bell” as an interesting 
but somewhat weak example of symbolism. As in most of these 
collections, Synge’s “ Riders to the Sea” interprets the pathos 
of the Irish drama. Although just another anthology, it is a 
very representative and readable one. There is an excellent bibli- 
ography appended. 

This well-knit exposé of the “racket” and the gang-world 
moves rapidly to a respectably inevitable climax in “ Just to Re- 
mind You” (Farrar, Rinehart. $2.00), by Owen Davis. It is in 
Mr. Davis’ usual strong, careful, and restrained manner. It isn’t 
great, serious drama; the material hardly permits. The typical 
characters are sufficient to represent clearly and forcefully all 
of the essential forces in the problem of the law’s defeat at the 
hands of gangsters, and the analysis confirms current impressions. 
The most convincing part in the play is that of Eddie, the be- 
ginner, who longs to quit crime but does not dare. The ledst 
convincing is Judge Higgins, whose duplicity is almost zealous. 
One feels that it is a dispassionate and, on the whole, accurate 
statement of the case. 

Joseph Quincy Adams, professor of English at the University 
of Cornell, has brought all lovers of Shakespeare the interpre- 
tations of one who writes with great weight and authority in his 
recent edition of “ Macbeth” (Houghton Miffiin. $2.00). Fol- 
lowing the method he employed in his edition of “ Hamlet,” Pro- 
fessor Adams has endeavored to bring before his readers the 
artistic qualities of the tragedy, subordinating to them all mere 
external details. In order to accomplish this, he has put the text 
at the beginning, and has foilowed it with an illuminating com- 
mentary, interpreting the characters and action, and giving the 
literary significance of each scene. This scholarly work will 
prove of interest and value both to the student of Shakepeare and 
to the general reader. 





Books Received.—J/iis list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


Anyea. Herbert Aptekar. $2.50. William Godwin. 

Bret Harte. George H Stewart, Jr. $5.00. Houghton, Mifflin. 

CaTueorat Basic Reavers, Book Ill. Rev. John A. O'Brien. 76c. Scott, 
Foresman. : 

Crcero’s Orations. Dr. E. Sommer and John A, FitzGerald. $3.50. 
Continental Press. 

Deatn Fuies Hicu. Darwin L. Teilhet. $2.00. Morrow. . 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SoctaL Sciences, Vol. VI. Edwin R. A. Seligman 
and Alvin Johnson. $7.50. Macmillan. 

Franciscan, Tue. 1932 Almanac Edition. 60c. 
Paterson, N. J. 

GrowTH IN THE KNowLevce or Our Lorp. In three volumes. Adapted 
from the French of Abbe De Brandt by Mother Mary Fidelis. $6.75 
set. Herder. ; 

InpuLGENcES. Rev. Placid Schmid. 25c. Lawrence N. Daleiden. 

ous Hearty, ArcusisHor or Tuam. Rev. P. J. Joyce. 12/6. Gill. 

_ATIN Prose Literature. Maurice W. Avery. $2.40. Little, Brown. 

1773-1781. Henry Brenner. $1.25. The Raven, St. 


Franciscan Magazine, 


Liperty AFLAME. 
Meinrad, Ind. 

Lire ano Anorew Orway. Neil Bell. $2.50. Putnam. 

Macazine Articte Reapines. Ernest Brennecke and Donald L. Clark, $3.50. 
Macmillan. 

MANUAL or Prayers John Murphy. 

McAront Mepteys. T. A. Daly. $1.75. Harcourt, Brace. 

Murper IN THE Souire’s Pew. J. S. Fletcher. $2.00. Knopf. 

Music anp Mepitation. Hally C. Brent. $1.50. Dorrance. 

Personnet Stupy or Necro Cotitece Stupents, A. Ambrose Caliver. $1.50. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Sr. Joseru. Translated from the German of Andrew P. Ganss, S.J., by 
Maurice Meschler, S.J. $1.25. Herder. 

SLANG FROM SHAKESPEARE, Compiled and published by Anderson M. Baten, 
Dallas, Texas. $1.00. 

Srorm Sicnats. Beaumont S. Bruestle. $1.50. Dorrance. 

Story or Awnrornette Marcotr, Tue. Rev. Thomas D. Williams. $1.50. 
John Murphy. 

Stryie-Book ror Writers anv Epirors. C. O. Sylvester-Mawson. $1.50. 
Crowell. 

Torcn Unpoimmep, Tue. Edna Davis Romig. $1.50. Dorrance. 

Vacant Turones. Sir Ian Malcolm. $4.00. Macmillan. 

Wuat Evrorpean ann AMERICAN Stupents THINK ON INTERNATIONAL 
Prostems. Heber Reece Harper. $2.50. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Way We Do It. Arthur R. Daviau. $2.00. Meador. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


The New York Press and the Struggle in Spain 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I add a few words of comment to the illuminating editorial 
“Church and State in Spain,” published in the issue of AMERICA 
for January 16? 

Much of our press seems to assume or suggest that the re- 
ligious issue in Spain is simply a struggle between reactionary 
clericals of inquisitorial mentality, and liberals anxious for a free 
Church in a free State. This is far from the case. 

Many Spanish liberals have protested vehemently against the 
Constitution and its tyranny. Melquiades Alvarez is scarcely a 
“lay Jesuit,” yet on January 3, in a public meeting at Madrid, he 
denounced the anti-Church clauses of the Constitution, declared 
that the State should not be transformed into an enemy of re- 
ligion, and demanded a new concordat with the Vatican. Lerroux 
has swung markedly to the right. Finally, let this be noted: 
Maura declared in an address at Madrid on January 5 last, that 
the Provisional Cabinet refused to allow him adequately to protect 
Religious houses from pillage and arson during the rioting of last 
May. According to Maura, one Minister of State sweetly re- 
marked to him: “The life of a single Republican is worth more 
than all the conventos in Spain.” 

La Prensa, of this city, is my authority for these speeches. It 
has been most impartial during the crisis, and presented both 
sides. That is all we want. The New Republic and the World- 
Telegram have made themselves the organs of virulent anti-cler- 
icalism. 

Let Catholics note this. We want no favors, but we demand 
fair play. Suppose a New York daily made itself the champion 
of a violent anti-Semitic faction in some European country, I 
think it would speedily be overwhelmed with protests. Why is the 
Catholic public alone regarded as inarticulate? 

New York. Laurence K. Patterson, S.J. 


Good News from Newark 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The recent communication in AMERICA, concerning a Japanese 
scholar’s reading of an American work on Scholastic philosophy 
and his enthusiastic impulse to translate it for the benefit of his 
pagan countrymen, was interesting but I cannot entirely agree 
with the writer’s implication that there is a lack of interest in 
Scholasticism “in our ‘advanced’ English-speaking countries.” I 
feel that Father Zybura’s “ Present-day Thinkers and the New 
Scholasticism ” is a valuable reference work, presenting as it 
does the opinion of some of the most prominent philosophers of 
the day and recording a turning point in philosophic history. It 
surely deserves a place in every library as a standard reference 
and source book. Its absence from the shelves of many public 
and private libraries is not, however, an indication of general in- 
difference to its subject matter. After all, this book is not so 
much a treatise on, as a collection of opinions about, Scholastic 
philosophy. 

It is in this connection that I thought that Father Geisert and 
the readers of AMERICA would be interested in my observation of 
the popularity of Scholastic works as evidenced in public-library 
withdrawals, particularly in my city of a half-million people, where 
reports show that the circulation averaged over five books per 
capita for last year. Here, we have a very extensive collection 
of volumes on philosophy (and pseudo-philosophy) and it is almost 
impossible to procure a book by a Scholastic author at any definite 
time because the Scholastic works are always in circulation! 

With the exception of Mercier’s Manuals, only single copies 
of Scholastic treatises are available, while two or more copies of 
other works are provided. During the last nine months, to cite 
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but one example, the only Scholastic work on cosmology (O'Neil) 
has been in continuous use, while six or seven copies of Jeans’ 
most widely advertised book on the subject have always been 
on the shelves, not to mention several other single works by 
unimportant non-Aristotelians. One might infer that purchases 
are sometimes based upon volume of advertising rather than 
experience with a small initial purchase. A fair number of Scholas- 
tics are, however, represented in this library. There are the writ- 
ings of Maritain, Sheen, DeWulf, Maher, McNabb, Barron, 
Moreux, D’Arcy, Ryan, Turner, Behn, and such scholastically 
minded writers as Wickham and Spearman; they are being read 
and studied by many people—a favorable sign indeed of a new 
spring in Scholasticisim and something that I am sure could 
hardly be affirmed of the Japanese. 

It is a noteworthy point that this popularity has been strongly 
evidenced only recently. This may be partly due to a tendency 
on the part of public libraries to purchase new books, together 
with the fact that only lately has there been any noticeable effort 
on the part of American publishers to issue a variety of Scholas- 
tic books. This point probably accounts for the void in book 
stocks in so far as the valuable older, and perhaps more solid, 
writings of Coffey, Harper, and the Stonyhurst authors are con- 
cerned, together with the relatively new works of Sheen and 
Zybura. 

Another fact, more than passing strange, is that an increasing 
mass of modern philosophical, religious, historical, and scientific 
literature contains so many quotations from the two Summas 
of Thomas Aquinas, and yet these important titles are absent 
from the card catalogues of public libraries in even our larger 
cities. Perhaps the resurgence of universal interest in the peren- 
nial philosophy will awaken our public libraries to the importance 
of filling a startling lacuna in the stocks. On the other hand, such 
desirable action may never be taken unless certain readers notify 
the proper library authorities of their needs and interests. 

I have observed also that in two of our largest cities, where 
Catholic university presses have published excellent texts and 
references works, apparently no attempt has been made to see that 
public libraries of their own cities and surrounding towns were 
provided with copies of their publications. 

I wonder whether others elsewhere have noted a similar gen- 
eral turning of attention to books on common-sense, or Scholastic, 
philosophy. 


Newark, N. J. F. Doresu. 


Mark Twain’s Religion 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Allow me a modest criticism of Irving McDonald’s conclusions 
that the author of “Innocents Abroad,” who toward the end of 
his life followed the impulse to write “Joan of Arc” as a relief 
from the humorous habits for which he had been noted, should 
have refused or failed to recognize the truth of the Catholic re- 
ligion and its superiority to all other professions of Faith. 

In the interesting and wholly trustworthy biography by Clara 
Clemens, “My Father Mark Twain,” just published, we have 
him writing to his wife, who during a protracted stay in Europe 
finds it opportune to send her young child to a nearby convent 
school: “I am very, very glad Jean is in a convent. I was aston- 
ished at myself that I had never thought of a convent. And away 
deep down in my heart I feel that if they make a good, strong, 
unshakeable Catholic of her, I shall not be the least bit sorry. It 
is doubtless the most peacegiving and restful of all the religions. 
If I had it, I would not trade it for anything in the earth. If I 
ever change my religion, I shall change to that.” (p. 100.) 

May we not hope that when the last hour of life came to rob 
the author of all trust in the values of earthly holdings, his aspira- 
tions would instinctively turn to that “hope of peace and rest” 
which earlier education had failed to lodge in his mind, but of 
which the beautiful spirit of the Maid of Orleans had by accident, 
in his search while at Paris for documents of history, given him 
a glimpse? 


Philadelphia. Fra ARMINIO. 
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